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News of the Week 


Nae full publication of the papers bearing on the 

Anglo-French compromise reveals no new fact. 
The proposed compromise was precisely what the irregular 
disclosures described it to be. There is no longer any 
place for the factitious and malicious balderdash that was 
talked about a new alignment of British policy, a new 
Entente with France, a return to the pre-War Balance of 
Power, an anti-League and anti-Locarno movement, and 
so on and so forth. The trouble was not nearly so much 
in the proposal itself as in the handling of it. We have 
already said that a large part of the explanation was 

Austen Chamberlain's illness. His brief statement in 
the House of Commons before he went away suggested 
far more than it explained. It would have been 
better to say nothing or to say very much more. If 
Sir Austen had been in his usual health he would, no doubt, 
have seen that it was essential for statesmanship to throw 


its mantle over the bald work of the experts, 


Tt was quite natural for the experts, who were thinking 
of safety in terms of their own craft, to make proposals 
quite irrespective of their political bearing, but if 
Sir Austen had been well he would probably have 
recognized at once that to propose limitation for the 
very types of ships and guns to which America has 
notoriously pinned her faith was not a plan that could be 
reasonably thrown at Washington without a word of 
modifving comment. He would also have recognized 
that his statement in the House of Commons was bound 
to open Pandora’s box and let loose all the winds of 
detrimental rumour. Even after rumour was in full 
blast it would have been possible to stay the storm by 
publication. Now that publication comes, it is all the 
more difficult to understand how a mere punctilio was 
allowed to stand in the way. No doubt the consent of 
the Governments to whom the proposal had been com- 
municated could have heen obtained. At all events, it 
could have been asked for. 

* ms * os 

The only point upon which we are still insufficiently 
informed is the question of the military reserves. At 
first sight it seems that the British offer to meet. the 
French demand that the reserves should not be calculated 
in estimates of strength, stands falls with the com- 
promise as a whole. As the 
might be supposed that Great Britain is not committed 
in any way. Hitherto she had resisted the French claim, 
and would appear to be still free to do so. The docu- 
telegram—from Lord 
in Washington— 


compromise is dead, it 


ments, however, include one 
Cushendun to the British Embassy 
which implies that the French argument has been accepted 
independently of the naval compromise. If this is so, 
we greatly regret it. .We cannot have much real hope 
of moving rapidly towards disarmament as long as great 
Continental armies ‘stand in the way. 

* * a * 

We know perfectly well that conscript nations hold a 
peculiar and very strong doctrine on the subject of con- 
scription, but if we have to yield to this we should 
greatly prefer to do so after the most careful consideration 
of the subject on its merits and not incidentally, or 
even it might be said accidentally, in the course of 
bargaining that refers mainly to other affairs. The 
Daily Telegraph of Tuesday published an interview with 
Lord Cecil, who said something on this diflicult subject. 
He confessed that it would have been difficult, and, 
indeed, not desirable, ** in return for a really good naval 
agreement,” to. resist the 
may surprise many people who have still fresh in their 
memory the resignation of Lord Cecil from the Cabinet 
ground that it was not eager enough for 
disarmament. There is, however, no real cause for 
Lord Cecil has expressed this opinion before 
because he that the Continental practice 
of conscription is based on constitutional even more 
than on military and that consequently the 
obstacles in the way of abolishing conscription are at 
Continental statesmen have always 
quite: apart 


French request... This opinion 


on the 


surprise. 
believes 


reasons, 
present insuperable. 


mistrusted the voluntary principle because 
from the greater expense 


they fear that a voluntary army, 
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not being based upon a_ constitutional civie duty, 
could be suborned as mercenary armies in the past 
often were. Personally we have always had a good 
deal of sympathy with the doctrine that the task of 
supporting national policy by fighting, if fighting should 
be necessary, ought to be imposed impartially upon 


the members of a democracy. 
a a * * 


Politically, that method of responsibility is surely 
preferable to the method which allows Jingoes to shout 
other people into war though they have not the slightest 
intention of risking their own skins. Partly for such 
reasons we used strongly to support Lord Roberts’ 
proposals for National Service. We should be the last, 
therefore, to deride the French point of view or pretend 
that it is insincere. Nevertheless, we are forced back 
on the reflection that there is no prospect of persuading 
hesitating nations to agree to any formula of disarmament 
while a huge French conscript army remains in being. 
Perhaps Lord Cecil’s solution is the true one—not to try 
to persuade the French against their convictions but to 
secure the modification of conscription “by way of 
quality rather than quantity.” The aim, he says, 
should be to make an army available for defensive 
purposes unusable for aggression. That, of course, 
is the Swiss way. The Swiss period of service is 
extraordinarily light. One good sign is that the French 
period of service has been reduced to a year. 

« * * . 

The French Socialists are persistently trying to press 
home a charge of clericalism against M. Poincaré, but 
apparently without much success. It must be admitted 
that in one matter M. Poincaré has technically put 
himself in the wrong, and when the debate on the Budget 
begins his political life may again be in danger. Most 
friends of France will sincerely hope that he will survive 
this ordeal as he has survived many others, for nothing 
seems to promise safety for France except a successful 
conclusion to his financial reconstruction. The cries of 
the anti-clericals, harsh and loud though they are, are 
unable to raise the echoes which were heard when Gam- 
betta could make Paris resound with “ le eléricalisme— 
voila Tennemi!”—or when M. Combes and _ his 
followers a quarter of a century ago poured out their 
dry and inhuman denunciations. 

. * * * * 

The Socialists, however, could not have been expected 
to resist such an opportunity as M. Poincaré gave them 
when he included benefits to the Church in his Budget. 
He made the mistake of not consulting the Cabinet. He 
provides for the restoration to the Church of certain 
property which was taken away from her by the lois 
laiques, and which has remained in the hands of the State. 
He also provides that French religious orders abroad may 
have their headquarters in France and may administer 
funds derived from sources which are no longer recognized 
in France. As a matter of fact these proposals originated 
with Ministers who were themselves anti-clerical but 
who approved this moderate amount of restitution. 

* * * * 

M. Briand and M. Sarraut, who are consistent anti- 
clericals, arc quite prepared to defend the clauses. The 
Socialists and Cartellists generally are demanding that 
the clauses shall be separated from the Budget, where 
they have no right to be. Their motive is obvious ; they 
want to stage a debate with clericalism as a single issue, 
and they might certainly in such an event have good 
hopes of defeating the Government. M. Poincaré has 
no intention of giving way. He is determined to retain 
the clauses in the Budget and is ready to stand or fall 
by the result. We have little doubt that he will stand, 


—— 


but there is always the element of weakness created by 
his technical error to be reckoned with. : 
* * * * 

The Moscow correspondent of the Daily News reports 
a remarkable speech by M. Stalin, President of the 
Political Bureau of the Communist International. Ag 
the correspondent says, M. Stalin has brought his fight 
against the Right into the open. The most powerfyl 
man in Russia, the man who was mainly responsible 
for the banishment of Trotsky, evidently feels strong 
enough to make admissions. He admitted that the 
battle within the Communist party had been raging 
since February when requisitions of grain were made 
for the first time since the great famine years. He 
denied, however, that the Right had partisans in the 
Political Bureau itself. Te next pointed out that the 
Right tendencies were not the result of personal intrigue 
but were a “ direct consequence of present conditions.” 
“We can remove these people,” he said, “ but that 
will not get rid of the danger.” 

* * * * 

He explained that in a capitalistic country the adherents 
of the Right would join the Social Democrats, but in 
Russia they had to content themselves with adopting 
as many bourgeois ideas as possible without the fortilying 
sense of belonging to a party. M. Stalin then posed 
the question: ‘Do the conditions exist for making 
the restoration of Capitalism in Russia possible?” 
His answer was “ Yes. It may seem strange to you, 
comrades, but we have not torn up Capitalism by the 
roots. There is still a more solid basis in Russia for 
Capitalism than for Communism... The new Bolshevist 
Right under-estimates this Capitalist danger; that is 
why it surrenders so easily to it.” 

* * * * 

Having thus rebuked the Right M. Stalin had an 
almost equally severe rebuke for the Left. The Left, 
he said, was becoming desperate because it over-estimated 
the danger of Capitalism. It believed that if a victorious 
revolution in the West did not hurry to the relic! of 
Communist Russia the Proletarian Dictatorship must 
fall or be utterly transformed. We can see no sign of 
the Proletarian Dictatorship falling because there is 
nothing to take its place. It is much more likely, indeed 
almost certain, that it will be gradually transformed. 
It is obvious that the Communists have never succeeded 
in introducing Communism. Capitalism is in an enforced 
sleep but is everywhere ready to awake. There can 
be only one end to such a progress of events. 

* * * * 

The memorandum which the late Lord Morley of Black- 
burn wrote on his resignation from the Cabinet in August, 
1914, is profoundly interesting, and is also a valuable 
addition to history. It begins at the moment when 
Lord Grey of Fallodon had made a “ memorable _pro- 
nouncement ” to the Cabinet on the issue of war or abso- 
lute neutrality. Lord Morley says that the pronounce- 
ment was impressive in its simplicity, “ so free from the 
cassant and over-emphatic tone that is Asquith’s vice on 
such an oceasion.” Even up to the morning of August 
3rd the question of Belgium was “ secondary to the 
pre-eminent controversy of the Anglo-French entente.” 
Meanwhile Sir L. Harcourt was organizing opinion among 
the neutralists. The contrary opinion was being 
worked with his best daemonic energy by Winston, 
with strenuous simplicity by Grey, and sourdement by 
the Lord Chanecellor—the Prime Minister seeing and 
waiting.” 


“ec 


opt nly 


* * * * 


Lord Beauchamp calculated that there were about ten 
members of the Cabinet for neutrality. Mr. Lloyd 
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George was included in this calculation. Naturally so, 
as he had informed the Cabinet that he had been consult- 
ing the Governor and Deputy-Governor of the Bank of 
England and other men of light and leading in the City 
and industrial magnates, and that they were all aghast 
at the bare idea of our plunging into war. Lord Morley 
held that the only reason against neutrality was that we 
were supposed to be committed to France. He could 
not accept that commitment about which he knew 
nothing. All that Lord Grey had done to “ commit ” 
us in previous years, as we know from other sources, was 
to permit military conversations with France and Belgium 
on the distinct understanding that the British Govern- 
ment should not be bound in any way. The subject of 
the conversations between the soldiers was the right 
action to take if Germany invaded Belgium—surely a 
wise precaution after the Germans had built the Schlieffen 
strategic railway right up to the Belgian fronticr ! 
* * * * 

Then Lord Morley gocs on to describe how all the 
neutralists fell away till only he and Mr. John Burns were 
left. When Lord Morley actually told Mr. Asquith that 
he must resign Mr. Lloyd George seemed astonished, 
and exclaimed, “ But if you go it will put us who don’t 
go in a great hole!” Lord Morley adds that he “ made 
the obvious reply to this truly singular remark.” Four 
letters of resignation were finally read to the Cabinet, 
but those of Sir John Simon and Lord Beauchamp were 
afterwards withdrawn. Of course, Mr. Asquith implored 
Lord Morley also to reconsider his decision, but Lord 
Morley stuck to his point that if he were a member of a 
War Cabinet he would be like the Peclites who could not 
last more than a few days in the Cabinet during the 
Crimean War. He imagined himself in constant conflict 
with Mr. Churchill. “If there is a war,’ he writes, 
* Winston will beat Lloyd George hollow.” Mr. Lloyd 
George has since declared that Lord Morley’s account 
is 1 complete distortion of the facts. 

* * * * 

Lord Morley’s wriling is perfectly characteristic— 
pointed and trenchant. He would hardly have been 
himself if he had stayed on, but we feel sure for all that 
that he was wrong. In spite of the immeasurable suffer- 
ing, any man must have a lack of apprehension who 
thinks that the War was fought in vain. What would the 
world be like now if Kaiserism had won the right, as it 
might easily have done, to trample upon Europe ? What 
strength or hope would have been left in political 
morality ? 

* * * * 

Mr. Egan, the Canadian Deputy Minister of Immigra- 
tion, is surely right in attaching preeminent importance 
to the reduction of the fare for unassisted passages. He 
mentions £10 as a possible figure. That would mean 
reducing the present fare by nearly half. It is obvious 
that the very type of settler needed by Canada is the 
man who goes spontancously and independently and asks 
nobody for help. The £10 fare would take thousands 


more across the Atlantic every year. 
* * * 


The annual Report of Sir George Newman, Chief Medi- 
cal Officer of the Ministry of Health, is as usual full of 
interest. It points out that the population is being main- 
tained partly by the excess of births over deaths, and 
partly by the declining death-rate; but it is probable 
that the death-rate has reached almost its lowest point, 
and owing to a change in the age distribution of the 
population, it may be expected to show soon a slight up- 
That will not necessarily imply any 
Between 1871 and 1880 the 
birth-rate per thousand was 35, but is new only 16, 


ward tendency. 
decline in national health. 


Between 1871 and 1880 the death-rate per thousand was 
21, but is now only 12. Between 1871 and 1880 the 
infant death-rate was 149, but is now only 70. Sir George 
is not satisfied, however, with the death-rate during the 
first month of life. One wonders what would have 
happened if the birth-rate had continued at the old rate 
simultancously with the marked decline in the death-rate. 
; a * * * 

Such figures as we have quoted, of course, imply a better 
general standard of health right through life, but it is 
rather startling to learn that the expenditure on national 
insurance has risen for each person from 2s. 2}d. in 1921 
to 3s. 2)d. last year. Sir George says that this rise cannot 
be explained by any increase of illness. The Approved 
Societies think that it is due to a growing habit of report- 
ing sickness in cases which before the days of insurance 
would never have come under the notice of a doctor. 
The chief cause of death during the year has been diseases 
of the heart and circulation (201 per thousand). Bron- 
chitis, pneumonia and similar diseases, largely due to 
influenza, caused 157 deaths per thousand. Cancer comes 
third in the list with 111 deaths per thousand. Consump- 
tion, which has dropped steadily in the list during recent 
years, accounted for 79 deatiis per thousand. Sir George 
thinks that the figures relating to cancer do not prove that 
the disease is increasing. 

% * Bo * 

On Thursday, October 18th, the City of London 
Corporation by a large majority reopened the subject 
of the proposed St. Paul's Bridge. The weck befere 
they had rejected a report of the Bridge House Estates 
Committee recommending the building of a_ bridge. 
This is not really contradictory though it seems to be. 
The scheme which was rejected was a familiar scheme 
so modified as to provide for a northern approach by 
means of viaducts. These viaducts would have obstructed 
the view of the Cathedral from the east, and, apparently, 
would also have introduced new traffic difficulties. The 
rejection did not, however, destroy all idea of a St. 
Paul's Bridge. The vote on Thursday, October 18th, 
was an instruction to the Bridge House Estates Conimittee 
to produce yet another plan. Bridges arc so necessary 
for the future that every scheme is worthy of sympathetic 
consideration, but all the evidence available so far has 
convineed us that a bridge at St. Paul's would be less 
well placed than almost anywhere else, and that it 
would be cither an inconvenience or a danger to the 
Cathedral, 

* * * x 

The witty American journal Life has inspited a third 
candidate to appear for the American Presidency— 
Mr. Will Rogers, who calls himself the “ anti-bunk 
candidate,” and hangs on the flanks of the other two 
candidates, stinging them with ridicule and incidentally 
discharging a caustic commentary on political life in 
general. His candidature is supported with admirable 
mock seriousness by several distinguished persons, who 
appreciate the wholesomeness of irony. We like in 
particular Mr. Rogers’ pledge to the farmers : 

T know what the farmer needs. but I can’t give it to him. But 
Tam going to tell him before election that I can't give it to him— not 
afterwards. ‘I can tell you, in a few words, what the farmer needs. 
He needs a punch in the jaw, if he believes that either of the parties 
cares a damn about him after the election. That's all the farmer 
needs, and that’s all he'll get. 

* * * + 

Bank Rate, 4!) per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent. sas on Wednesday 
1¢03);; on Wednesday week 11333 i vear ago 102}. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 88; on 
Wednesday week 88]}; a year ago 85{. Conversion 
Loan (3} per cent.) was on Wednesday 77!t; on Wednes- 
day weck 77}; @ year ago 75% 
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Dangets to 


UST as the negotiations which produced the Anglo- 
French naval compromise were beneficent in their 
origin and intention but had a sequel of bitter misunder- 
standing, so the approaching negotiations about repara- 
tions and the Allied debts are admirable in their aim 
but contain the seeds of great dangers. 

There are two dangers. In the first place we must 
guard against the political aspect of the negotiations 
being confused with the economic aspect in such a way 
as to rob Germany of her hope of a rapid evacuation of 
the Rhineland. Prolonged delay would be almost as 
bad as a definite refusal to carry out the evacuation, 
which would come normally to an end in 1935. Such a 
political miscarriage would undo many of the good results 
of Locarno, and would leave us further off from the goal 
of a settled and peaceful Europe than we may fairly hope 
to be if all goes well. The second danger—which we 
reckon the greater—is that America may be convinced, 
instead of merely suspecting as she does now, that there 
is a sort of conspiracy among European nations to com- 
bine to extract better terms from her in regard to their 
debts and incidentally to do this by putting her morally 
in the wrong. We know perfectly well that the British 
Government would be extremely pained if either of these 
dangers should become realities, for both of them have 
been definitely marked on their chart. Our course has 
been plotted in order to avoid them ; nevertheless, winds 
and currents, which could hardly have been foreseen, 
seem to be setting us in the direction of these rocks, 
and the navigation will need all the watchfulness and skill 
of which the Government are capable. 

Great Britain has no desire at the moment for any 
alteration of the Dawes scheme under which Germany is 
punctually paying her annual instalments of reparations. 
All the same, the Dawes scheme was admittedly pro- 
visional, and nobody has denied that sooner or later there 
must be a final settling up. The Dawes scheme did not 
concern itself with the total amount to be paid by Ger- 
many, and as Germany is necessarily kept in leading 
strings until a definite sum is agreed upon for her full 
discharge she is as anxious as anybody else for the day 
of her freedom to arrive. It was indecd Germany herself 
who reopened the whole question of reparations though 
she did not do it designedly. Her one object was to bring 
about an immediate evacuation of the Rhineland, but 
when she proposed this in Paris last August the French 
answer was that evacuation would be quite agreeable te 
France provided that all reason for a continued occupation 
was removed by a full reparations settlement. For our 
part, we greatly dislike this linking of (wo subjects which 
are not directly related. We hold that Germany who 
has been received back into the comity of nations, and 
is a member of the Council of the League, has won a right 
to be free from the surveillance of occupying troops. 
Indeed, we are not sure that she cannot fairly cite a 
clause of the Peace Treaty which provides for an earlier 
withdrawal of the occupying troops when she has met the 
claims made upon her. She may justifiably argue that by 
her compliance to the demands so far made and the pune- 
tuality of her payments she has satisfied the conditions 
so far as they humanly can be satisfied. 

On the other hand, it is impossible to prevent France 
from seizing an obvious opportunity to raise a good deal 
of money which she badly needs. As she never ratified 
the Mellon-Bérenger agreement she is under the necessity 
of paying 400,060,000 dollars for American War stocks 
next August. What, then, can be more logical from her 


point of view — so the argument runs-— than that the final 


eee 


be Avoided 


reparations settlement, which has to come sony time, 
should be tackled at once? In these cirewnistances 
Lord Cushendun did the best thing possible (and fron, al 
accounts did it very expeditiously and genially) whey 


he presided over an informal mecting of French, Bi 
Italian, and Japanese delegates the other day at G 


It was decided at the mecting to open negotiations sinyul. 
taneously on the withdrawal of the troops from the 


Rhineland and the fixing of a total sum for German 


reparations. The German delegates professed to regard 


these two questions as unconnected and the French, of 
course, tacitly regarded them as inseparable. Whether 
the two problems can be disentangled or not, they ob. 
viously present so many dilfliculties that it would not be 
surprising if they took in the ordinary course two or three 


years tounravel. As against that disagreeable possibility 
there is the fact that France must have a very larg: um 
of money by next summer. 

How does France propose to get the money 
suggests that the German railway and industrial bonds 
should be put upon the market. 
into view the second of the two dangers which we have 
described. It is quite true that America has no objectior 
to a definite fixing of the amount of German reparations, 
On the contrary, Mr. Parker Gilbert, the Agent-Genecral 
for Reparation Payments (who is, of course, an American) 
has said that the * fundamental problem ~ 


She 


This proposal brings 


which ren 
is the determination of Germany's total liability, and that 
it is in the interests of the creditor Powers as well as in 
that of Germany to settle the terms by mutual agreencut. 
The question which America is asking, however, is whet het 
this desirable end will be reached without a united attempt 
by the nations which were associated with her in the War 


Ins 


to wriggle out of some of their debts to her, or at least t 
transfer the onus of payment from themselves to Germany, 
She would resent such a policy and if the British Govcrn- 
ment place friendship with America high among the «ins 


of their foreign policy they must be determined 1 
allow themselves appeal 
to an unfortunate stratagem. 


to be committed even in 
The Sunday Times in its last issue published an ar 

by Mr. Frank II. Simonds, which described what inc 

Americans fear and actually ex) 

Mr. Simonds’ article is much less than generous to this 


some, it seems, 


country, which has a habit of acknowledging and pay ing 
its debts, but its rather truculent language will be useful 


if it enables people here to see clearly the manner in w h 
British slips of policy might be interpreted. Mr. Simonds 
says, quite truly, that the British Government wil! id 
fast by the Balfour Note which declared that they would 
ask for no more in reparations and debt payments than 


was required to pay the British debt to America. ‘li 
next step, according to Mr. Simonds, will be that 

French will say to Germany, “ We are ready to get out 
of the Rhineland as soon as you provide us with iv 
to pay the Englishman and the American, or persucde 
both to drop their claims.” Germany will then recoguize 


that she must raise the money necessary to satisfy Fr 


if the Rhineland is to be freed—-but she will be abl: to 
raise it only in America. In practice what is intended 
(so Mr. Simonds says) is that Germany shall II 
400,000,000 dollars’ worth of securities to America 
and turn over the proceeds to the Allies who will e 
her a receipt, and that the Allies, in their turn, will 
hand over the same sum, or part of it, to America 


and get an American receipt for the payment of European 
debts. 
disappear and the War is liquidated. 


occupation II 


All that 


“Thus reparations, debts an:l 


remains 
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* for the American investors who have paid for the 
n securities to get their money back along with the 
What ii 


by which we 


Germa 
nterest. all comes down to is that we are 


) lend the 


that What we 


money are to be paid, and 


shall actually do is to exchange the 


promises to pay which we have from all but France 
for a single German pledge. Our old debtors walk 
out and Germany walks in, and we have to collect if 
we can 


Mr. Simonds concludes by saving that the one clear 
thing is that the nations associated with America in the 
War do not believe that their debts have moral justifica- 

that this 


Great 


tion, and do not mean to pay. It is strange 


delusion that Great Britain—for presumably 


sritalin is included, as a nation undoubtedly associated 
with America in the War—has any thought of shuffling 
out of her debt to America should persist in the mind 
of any American who tries to inform himself of the facts 
The idea of persuading 
debt is even 
upon the matter as 


relieve us 


by frequent visits to Hurope. 


America to reconsider the British never 


here. Englishmen look 
That simple fact, 


of the necessity of avoiding any European arrangement 


mentioned 


settled. however, does not 


which could reasonably be described as anti-American. 
And incidentally we owe it to ourselves not to accept 
sting from Europe. 


anything less than we are now acce 


We are bearing a far heavier burden of debt than any 


other nation. 


Efficiency versus Safeguarding 


FT was not by aecident that the most alert and most 
i highly skilled workmen in the world grew up under 
Free Trade. The call to constant watchfulness for the 
winning of new markets, the adaptation of methods which 
required the keenest foresight, was inherent in the system 
of Free Trade. It is true that the which 


explained the meteoric rise of Great Britain as a manufac- 


conditions 


turing country cannot exactly be repeated. We can no 
longer profitably ballast our ships with coal when they go 
overseas in order to bring back food and the raw materials 
Other countries have found substitutes 


Nevertheless, coal remains cheap for 


of our industries. 
for British coal. 
our manufacturers, and though conditions generally have 
changed they are not, on the whole, adverse. 

What we fear now is that 
duties, indeed the mere hope of obtaining them, may 
has hitherto dis- 


the demand for Protective 


undermine the resourcefulness which 


Sritish manufacturer and workman. It 
that Mr. A. J. T. Taylor, a Director of 
Messrs. Armstrong Whitworth 


Messrs. Craven Brothers, delivered a stimulating address 


tinguished the 
was on this them 
Chairman of 


and and 


lately before the Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders 
in Scotland. 

Mr. Taylor point d out first of all that as new sources of 
power are not likely to be imm diately revealed we must 
fall back on the exploitation of the existing sources. As 
conipared with America the application of power generally 
In Great We have, however, 


made Jonger strides forward than most people know. 


Sritain is still backward. 


The first Census of Production Report was issued in 1907, 
Between that date and 1924 thi 
(other than locomotives) was 58 per cent. In 


ere ase in prime movers 
clectrical 
increase was no less than 280 per cent. 


of the Report of the Balfour Committee 
1907 and 1924 in- 


gencrators the 
The fourth volume 
states that powcr capacity between 
creased from * something under cight million to some- 
thing more than 133 million horse-power, @.¢., by about 
three-fourths.” It is obvious that power is becoming of 
greater importance than ever before, and it is a fair 
deduction that those who can apply 
it and guide it —will have the governing hand in industry. 

Mr. Taylor took the broad and humane view 
which is 


who understand it 


which 
reactionaries regard as dangerous but 
economically sound--that the purely personal aspect of 
ownership is too narrow for modern conditions. The 
health and happiness of men and women employed in 
an industry forbid the purely narrow calculation. Manu- 
facturers and owners who fail to return a fair percentage 
of the profits into the industry in the form of improve- 
ments in plant are doing themselves and their industry 


sonic 


and the people dependent upon them a wrong and an 
even though bad results may not be immediately 


injury, 
In America the idea of * plant improvement ” 


apparent, 


has taken hold so firmls that the scrapping of plant seems 
to many observers in this country ruthless and even 
arbitrary. If it is a defect, however, it is a defect of a 
great progressive quality. 

Mr. Taylor is convinced that the annual financial 
provision for plant improvement in this country is so 
inadequate as to endanger eflicient production. He 
regards a distribution of one half of the profits to share- 
holders and the other half to plant improvement, exten- 
He declares 
that in some factories the needs of the industry itself are 
entirely overlooked. ** Profits are distributed 


the shareholders to the last 


sions, and research work, as fair and normal. 


amongst 
penny. 

The proprietors of such plants persuade themselves 
that they are the victims, not of a lack of foresight, but of 
unfairness and misfortune. They turn to the Government 
duties. Mr. 


to save them by means of safeguarding 


Taylor comments on this: 


© Industrial groups have no moral or other right to appeal to 
( miment for pr lt f l 
out their « ibili tom it 1 pet I} i only 
be done by putting all plant equipn t I sup late 
i lit is possil The v <] I Gq ted 
with the | tion, and dtod t} ke their 
work efiectiv New met ls and 1 c i 
studied, and full ad fa 
Cher mic t till then. sl it! nw | 
tition be rl md if 1 l ! ! now that 
without pr t t } ’ t 
ot v Ww t ian ap} | ] iF i 
At the pr tir Gio t i this 
country on i pr ! I til tl i I nad 
disap; wal b ne inevitabl 


rice OL commercial salet 
C | 


just 


Alertness is, in fine, t ty 
i price of freedoin. We said 


’ 

iC | 
as in polities vigilance is th 
conditions are 


We have what he 


and Mr. 


calls the 


that even now the not adverse, 


Taylor sums these up. raw 
cheap coal, cheap transportation, 


be st 


materials of prosperity 
cheap finance, a homogeneous population and the 
all-the-year working climate in the world.” 

Mr. Taylor ends with a very interesting excursus 
on the exact relation between profit and produciion. If 
only the average trade unionist knew how much trade 
depends for its profits upon increased preduction, his 
traditional prejudices would be stifled. In many trades 
the profits, when the stage where the value of the output 
of production, has been passed, 


balanees the cost 


are much higher than is generally supposed. In the 
mechanical pulp industry GO per cent. of the value of 
production above the balance is clear profit; in the 
cellulose industry 45 per cent.; in the textile industry 
in the chemical industry 42 per cent. ; 


These, 


he says, are “ truly astonishing figures,” indicating that 


43 per cent. ; 


and in the fine paper industry 40 per cent. 


increased production is the only rational method of 
improving industrial conditions, Reduction in the costs 


of labour is relatively unimportant. 
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Unemployment.—II 

has been shown in the previous article that the are many who demand public economy and yet join jy 

unemployment, from which the country is suffering, popular outcries that, if acted on, must increase Cx pedi. 
is not of a cyclical character or due to those causes—- ture without bringing in any return. Let us hopc the 
whatever they are-—that result in an alternate rise and Government will turn a deaf ear to them. 
fall of trade in general. Nor is it due to seasonal condi- One thing a Government can do, which is pre! ry 
tions or the caprice of fashion. All these operate nor- to useful action, and that is obtain information. 4 
mally, whereas the peculiarity of the unemployment has been done by the Ministry of Labour, which has this 
with which we are dealing is its abnormality. It is a year published the results of a third inquiry into certain 
dead weight on industries that are called basic or staple, aspects of unemployment, and by the Industrial Tyan, 
either because they form the basis of others or because ference Board, which was appointed last Janiary, 
of their size and importance. Coal mining, iron and mainly on account of the miners, who have n« NTs 
stecl, engineering, shipbuilding, cotton and wool are tunity of obtaining employment in their own ¢ 
such industries for one or other of these reasons. They The general effect of the report to the Ministry of I. 
are all suffering from prolonged and continuous depres- on the conditions of unemployment is reassuring. Th 
sion. On the other hand the statistics show that some information was obtained at four hundred | 
trades are doing well or very well, among them are the Exchanges and related to a “sample” of nearly tea 
luxury trades, paper and printing, the “ distributive thousand persons, but it is believed to repres 
trades, which employ a million and a half insured persons, whole field fairly. With regard to  employa 
and commerce, banking, ete., which employ 221,550. 66.9 per cent. were classified as ** would normal! 
This distribution accounts for the brilliant appearance — steady employment,” and 21.9 per cent. as ld 
of the shops and the shoppers everywhere, except in normally have fair employment.’ That is t S 
some mining villages, and for the ever inereasing stream = 88.8) per cent. were employable, against 2 pc: 2 
of motor vehicles, which make it hard to believe in the ‘verging on the unemployable,” and 4.9 per cent 
depression. It is for the most part hidden, but real and = would not obtain a fair amount of employment! (As 
urgent: yet not of such extent as to justify pessimistic to Poor Law relief, it was found that 94.6 per 
views of the industrial condition of the country, There — the men, and 98.5 per cent. of the women, were di o 
is no sullicient reason to speak of the decline or the no relief; in 64 per cent. of those relieved, the b 
decay of England. When we contemplate the number did not exceed 7s. 6d. a week, and in the great ma 
of the unemployed it looks enormous, and when it is of other cases did not exceed 10s. An imp 
rising instead of falling the position seems hopeless; conclusion is drawn from investigation of the re! \ 
but there is another side. The number of insured between benefits and contributions. It is that J 
persons is nearly twelve millions, and of these all are the great majority of claimants unemployment. is 
employed except those on the unemployment register, chronic. From an examination of the figures for \ 
which includes those temporarily stopped and casuals, years ending in April, 1927, the Ministry concludes 
In other words, at Jeast ten and a half millions are at = the proportion of male claimants who have si! | 
work. We cannot compare these figures with those from “ comparatively serious unemployment. i S 
before the War, when they covered a comparatively than 7 per cent. This is the “ hard core,” which corsists 
small number, but we know that the population has mainly of individuals over 45 years of age. The 1 MS) 
increased and that actually more people are at work in and out, and are constantly changing, a poir! to 


than there were then. Seen in this light the situation 
The depressed industries are those that 
depend largely on export trade; and the reason is that 
prices are too high for successful competition. 

What are the measures taken or contemplated for 
their relief?) They may be divided iato three groups— 
(1) those undertaken by the Government; (2) those 
depending on the action of the depressed industries 
themselves ; (3) those that have to do with finance. 

With regard to the Government measures, the Prime 
Minister, in his speech at the Cutlers’ Feast on 
Octeber 11th, said that it was the duty of the State 
to help, but not to hinder or interfere, and that the 
most practical thing a Government could do was to try 
to reduce burdens. He could not hold out much hope 
of reducing the national taxation, because the bulk of 
the expenditure statutory and No 
doubt it is. We have gone rather fast since the War 
in extending and multiplying the spending departments 
and increasing the salaries. It would have been wiser 
to wait until the enthusiasm of victory had subsided, 
and we knew better how we stood financially ; for it is 
casicr to enlarge expenditure than to take a step back- 


is reassuring. 


was obligatory. 


wards. Economy should have been practised at the 
beginning, The endeavour to make the land fit for 


heroes to dwell in has had an ironical outeome. However, 
we can practise economy now, and at least refrain from 
further public expenditure such as the Labour Party 
contemplates. And not the Labour Party only. There 


which I shall return. 

The report of the Industrial Transfer Board deals \ ith 
practical which the 
already taken or are taking action. 


Government 
It thinks th } -° 


proposals, on 


manent surplus of labour in coal-mining must be estimated 
at not less than 200,000, and adds to that ar 

100,000 in shipbuilding, iron and_= steel, and |! 

engineering ; but of these latter some may expect he 
reabsorbed. The cotton trade must also be prepar 

an ultimate reduction of numbers, but the extent of the 
contraction is hypothetical. The Board are at pains to 
deny the impression, which they found in many minds, 
that workers in the heavy industries, and particularly 
miners, are of indifferent employment value. The 


success of the Canadian harvesters and of individwals 
who have tried the experiment of having men from the 
coalfields has probably killed that misconception, which 
would not occur to anyone who knows these men. | 

black spots of unemployment for miners are Northuniber- 
land and Durham, South Wales and Scotland : I, 


unfortunately, the surplus in iron and steel and ship- 


building is located for the most part in the same d 
and on the Clyde. With regard to m-asures of reli: e 
Board are unable to make recommendations on two that 
have been advocated— raising the school age and gi ; 
pensions at 60, The first takes a prominent place in | 

Labour Party’s programme, which at the same tinie 
insists that large numbers of obsolete and unsuital 

school buildings need replacement, and that the si 
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— 
classes is already too large and must be heavily reduced, 
The measure would merely postpone the surplus for a 
year, the 
The carlier pensioning of superannuated workers is also 
alvocated by the Labour Party. A third measure is the 
starting of new industries in the distressed areas. This 
js commended to the notice of employers, and is being 
attempted in Cumberland, as Mr. Charles Roberts has 


besides further congesting existing schools, 


shown. 

Transference remains the chief measure, and in regard 
to this it is satisfactory to note that the Board do not 
regard the absorption of even 200,000 miners as an 


jmpossible task; every week at least 120,000 labour 
engagements are made through the Exchanges, and 
many others outside them, The Government are acting 
on the recommendations of the Board. They are 


opening two new training homes for agricultural settlers ; 
Jord Lovat is on a tour in which he will confer with 
the authorities of Canada, Australia, and New Zealand 


for the settlement of British emigrants, trained, with 
passage paid and a guarantee of work at fixed wages ; 
and meanwhile the success of the miner-harvester venture 
in Canada cannot fail to stimulate the scheme. Mr, 
Mackenzie King has emphatically repudiated the sug- 
gestion that the Dominions do not want British settlers. 
They do not want would-be settlers ef the wrong type ; 
but for the right man they have unlimited room, and 


the miners have proved themselves in the vast majority 
of cases. It is a the Dominions 


led 


fortuiate 


The 


thing for 


Lepros 


= plain truth is that we are living it ibly over rowd 
count rs The population of England, apart from: that in Wales 
and Scotland. is more than 700 to the square milk This rneans that 
¥ four times as crowded as India, and nearly three times as 
congested as China. We are twice us crowded es Gerineny or 
lta! ind nearly four times as crowded as Frat a 
i these words Mr. Townroe touches the root of the 
problem. Our slums are due to the congestion 


consequent on rapid industrialization. But not for a 
moment do we suggest that there is no w iv out of our 
difficulties, or that our population is necessarily greater 
than we can support. We can maintain a forty-million 
population in decency, as long as we keep our trade. 
In order to do so, however, our town-planning and housing 
regiilations must, for many years to come, be one of our 
national concerns. 
Mf late there have been many signs in many quarters, 
of active interest and rightful indignation 
those breeding-grounds of depravity and disease that 
have so often been described in the Spectator. Mr. 
Townroe is to be congratulated on his vigorous and vivid 
survey of the whole question. We described last week 
the conditions under which the human 
Shoreditch are packed. Mr. Townroe shows us why this 
has happened and why 3,000,000 of us in England are 
Every urban area in England 


chi 


concerning 


sardines of 


still so shamefully housed. 
sections of disgusting overcrowding 
and promiscuity. Nor is it only our cities that need sun- 
light and sanity. Mr. 
where six children and their two parents sleep in one 
bedroom, while in the other two adolescent boys and two 
in the living 


contains similar 


Townroe describes a cottage 


girls of eleven and nine sleep together : 
room half a pig is hung, there being no other place to 
store it. Clergymen have written to him giving details 
of the appalling conditions that exist in their parishes, 
but they say that it is impossible to make any forward 
move owing to the opposition of local vested interests. 
“No Minister of Health,” says Mr. Townroc, “ can hope 





—- 


*LThe Slum Townroe, (Longmans, — 6s.) 


Problem. By B. 5S. 


and their relations with the Mother Country that there 
happen to be so many men of the right type for settlers. 
So far as emigration can assist, it promises -well; but 
the transference policy will depend more on migration 
Here the Board insist on the co-ope! ition of 
Th probk m can 
alizes its 

with it.” 
They point out the difference in the local level of unem- 
ployment, which ranges from 2.4 per cent. in Hertford- 
shire and 4.8 per cent. in Greater London to 16.7 and 
24.2 per cent. in South Wales and Durham, and to far 
higher figures in particular towns; for instance, 42 
per cent. in Bishop Auckland, 48.6 per cent. in Blaina, 
and 62.3 per cent. in Merthyr Tydlil. The aim is to 
transfer men to districts not enjoying immunity but 
bearing a lighter load. 

The Government are doing what they can to assist 
Mr. Baldwin has written an appeal to 
for 


at home. 
all who are able to give employment. 


be solved only 


ee 


if the whole community ie 


existence and consciously resolves to grapplh 


this movement. 


employers; arrangements have been made loans 
to meet the expenses of removal and for the maintenance 

The Government also taken up the 
of the Board with afforestation 
and have included a provision of £1,000,000 for forest 


halt to be 


of families. have 


regard to 


suggestion 


holdings in the sum of five and a millions 


voted for afforestation. Their derating proposals and 
safeguarding must be left to the next article. 
A. SHADWELL, 
(To be conti wed.) 
to succced in his war on the slums without the whole: 


We 


Authorities 


hearted co-operation of local authorities.” agree, 
and would add as a corollary that few Local 
will take action until stirred thereto by publicity ‘ 

We must look without the 
of the problem, and Mr. Townree docs well to point out 


flinching at human side 
that the slum dweller is often a distinct type of homo 
sapiens —but not a type confined either to citics or to 
the There We all 


know the rich man or woman with the slum mind, who 


poor, are parasites in all classes, 


into * poor 


tenant. 


in different circumstances would degenerate 


white trash,” or to the verminous, destructive 


Nurses, governesses, tutors, secretaries, and maids k« cp 
such people clean and tidy when their services can be 
purchased. But the feckless poor have no one to help them. 
They make a part of the slums and drag the rest of the 
district down with them; they are centres of infection ; 
and they breed early and often, and raise others of their 
kind, creating a state of affairs which only wise manage- 
Fortunately the principles of such 
they promise 


ment can alleviate. 
management have been tried and proved : 
the best hope for the ultimate extinction of slumdom. 

We refer, of course, to the Octavia Hill system of 
management. Miss Hill's work was based on love instead 
of pecuniary profit. She substituted a good landlord for 
a bad one. In place of a desire to exploit the tenant, she 
provided a rent collector whose object was to give sym- 
pathy and service. That was the beginning of a system 
that is now practised all over the world. There is no 
desert of stone and cement that the alchemy of love cannot 
transmute into a garden. 

Let the difficulties, 
To discuss them all would be impossible and unprofitable, 
for we should never come to grips with the problem. 
But some we must glance at. First of all, the slum- 
dwellers themselves sometimes object to attempts to 
ameliorate their conditions. ‘One old man of eighty- 
two,” says Mr. Townroe, “ spoke warmly of his home 


us consider, however, some of 
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as being one of the snuggest and quietest spots in London 
and he was much amused at the idea of any social reformer 
regarding it as unhealthy. He said that he had lived 
there for more than fifty years and had had no illness.” 
Saving people from themselves is often a thankless 
process, and in any clearance of bad districts there are 
Then there 
is the great and sometimes unavoidable delay which 
interests involved in 


bound to be cases of hardship and confusion. 


before the authorities and 
slum clearance give their approval. 


occurs 
any 
For more than two years now, for instance, the Chelsea 
Housing Improvement Socicty have been attempting 
to clear the World’s End area, but it remains. Finally, 
there is the diflicult question of compensation. At 
present compensation is only allowed for site value and 
Local Authorities are naturally loath to inflict the hardship 
on individual owners of property which demolition of 


scheme of 


such property as business premises entails if the owner 
receives nothing for his goodwill and for the destruction 
of his home beyond the value of the ground (already depre- 
ciated owing to its being in a slum area) on which his 
shop stands. How this thorny question can be adjusted 
we cannot now discuss, but some adjustment is most 
certainly possible. Human nature makes slums. That is 
very true—as true as the fact that human nature can 
remedy the muddles it has made. 

We wish that Mr. Townroe’s book could be read in 
every home in England, for his survey is eminently sane 
and fair. We have only one word of criticism. In his 
desire to be unsensational Mr. Townroe occasionally 
assumes that there exists more interest in housing in 
England than the facts warrant. In his concluding 
paragraphs, for instance, he says that Local Authorities 
are certainly alive to the immensity of the slum evil. 
We do not think they are, as a whole. We believe that 
an insistent and increasing pressure of public opinion 
will be necessary to keep the representatives of the rate- 
payers up to the mark. It is so easy to let things slide, 
so difficult to overcome the opposition of vested interests 
which any measure of reform necessarily arouses. 

We are as opposed as Mr. Townroe to emotional 
appeals not based on facts and not capable of translation 
into bricks and mortar. But without emotion there can 
be no drive in any movement. Did our dead in France 
fight for a philosophic abstraction? Shall our living 
be led out of the morass of poverty by statisties and 
Acts of Parliament ? We must visualize and imagine the 
plight of our brothers and sisters, feel it in our bones as 
well as register it in our minds. What does it mean to 
the average man and woman that the density of our 
population is seven hundred to the square mile? But 
when we say that babies are being born to mothers in 
England in rooms where three or four children must also 
sleep, we get a glimmer of the miscry and muddle so 
close to us all. 

These lines are written with a deep sense of their 
inadequacy to deal with a great problem in a little space. 
But once we are clear that the slums must go, the puzzle 
of ways and means will solve itself, under Providence. 
Nothing will be put right until we insist on it collectively 
and vehemently. The insisting may be an c#pensive 
process. It may—it should—entail a national stock- 
taking such as we have often advocated, so that replanning 
in one area will not lead to congestion in another and so 
that economical development may take place all round. 
If every reader of these lines will first visit a slum for 
Yimself, and then read The Slum Problem, we warrant 
that he or she will join the growing army of those of us 
who believe that the miracle of Naaman can be repeated, 
and the fair body of England cleansed from this scourge, 


a 
7 
John Ruskin’s Tragedy 
AMES and Margaret Ruskin were both alies 
e middle-aged when their child John was }o; 
The time was 1819 when the old hard-drinking fash 


of the Regency were giving way to the gentec!, 
gelical Victorian fashions of the nineteenth centu 
Ilis parents had missed a great deal in the 
and experienced the world as hard. Thus the rutiy, 
passion of their lives was to give him all the 


him all 
things in the world and at the same time protect | 


culture they could find, show the beautif 


in every way from its evils. James. who was \ 
merchant, continued to work very hard in’ order 
make a great deal of money. No better padding fort! 
child, he thought. Margaret, who was a Puritan 
evangelical, undertook to teach him Godliness. Th 
read to him, they encouraged him to write. He sat | 
his corner in their handsome, suburban drawine-roo; 
“jike an idol in a niche,” as he says; or travelled ha 
over the Continent with them, and a full complement 
valets and couriers. 

Oxford set its seal upon him, and his parent: we 


proud of their work. 
was twenty-five, and pouring out notable books aby 


He was famous by the t } 


the arts and living on the beauty that he found in Turner 
pictures or in the Alps. 

But he was not happy. At a 
desperately in love, at and eighteen les 
seriously. He had successively lost his Adéle, his Mis 
Withers and his Charlotte. 
amorous misfortunes, he married Kuphemia Gray 

Contact with real life always eluded Ruskin. Euphem 
Gray was a beautiful girl ; 
consummated the marriage. 


sixteen he had falk 


seventeen 


Finally, as a crown to his 


he married her, but EVE 
He visited 


and was merely shocked by the barricades. He becai 


Paris in 


a Communist and lived in the same city as Marys a 
know them. He was t 
patron and champion of the Pre-Raphaélite mo 

but was never free of their cheerful, Bohemian 


Engels, and never got to 


It was only in the world of visible form and otf 
that Ruskin moved unfettered, loosed from his cheat 
body and heart. It is impossible to read the pi 

Modern Painters or S 
of Venice without agrecing with Marcel Proust that 


was 


natural description, say, in 
masters of observatio: nid 
Proust 


praises his matchless discrimination, his d 


one of the greatest 


expression that ever lived. lauds him to tl 
skies ; 
touch, his vivid sense of colour, his ability to ing 
the perfume of a field of meadow-grass or a whok 

zone before the reader. 

Ruskin found himself in 1854 in the 
the industrial revolution, A new population was ¢ 
up, and very little effort was being made to give this 
new population any of the good things of life. A few 
people began to feel uneasy. Ruskin took up regulat 
work at Frederick Maurice’s Working Men’s ¢ 


dramatic ( 


eve, 


for he had been brought up to think that culture is the 
best and most precious thing in life and he wanted to 
give the best he had to the disinherited working class 
that he saw in England. 

Ilis contact with individual workers at Red Lion 


Square and his habit of lecturing to rich manufacturers 
at Manchester, Sheflield, and other new industrial towns, 
gradually brought Ruskin round to the conviction that 
there could be no sound art in England unless something 
was done to relieve the economic pressures of the age. 
Gradually his interests became less and less aesthetic, 
and more and more political; and 
imagined, things did not run so smoothly at home. 


here, as can be 
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Ruskin at forty was too sensitive so much as to writ 


a letter to the Times on taxation without his father’s 


consent, and this was not invariably given. It seemed 
to old James Ruskin unnecessary that his Jolin should 
this Radicalism 
he wrote were little better 
did John want? He 
taught drawing to all the smart ladies. 


why. some of 
Chartism ! 


and 


mix himself up with 
the things 


What 


sought after, he 


than 


more was fashionable 


beauty of apple blossom as a subject 


Let him praise the 
for the painter, and the walls of next vear’s Academy 
wert pink with the stuff. Why must he venture on to 
this doubtful ground of politics and economics ? Poor 
James Ruskin, with his real 
love of beauty, was on tenterhooks over John’s political 
well alone. 


innocent snobbery and 


activities, and begged his son to let 
quantitic Ss ot acquaintances, but 
had depended too much on 
When perfect understanding 


his I lations with his hon n 
there failed him, he had a terrible sense of loneliness, and 


he experienced a growing conviction of unhappiness both 


Ruskin, with no wilt 


verv few intimate friends, 


world. The complacenev and 


and in the 
the rich people about him suddenly 


in himself 
belicf 
8 ed to him 
and undeserved suffering eve r\ where. 


< 


in progress of 
grotesqu He himself saw oppression 

It was when a complete conviction had come upon 
] kin that the arts did not touch all this, when he had 
turned his public, when everything 
} 


mwa gone 


economist and lost 


wrong with him except his wonderful power 
of writing and expressing himself, that his father died, 
He wrote a terrible life to his 


H mry Acland, the Oxford physiologist. 


analysis of his friend, 


You never have had-—nor with all uur medical pericnce 
have you ever, probably, n—the loss of a father who would 
ha awerificed his life for his son, and yet torced his son to sacrifice 
his life to him, and sacrifice it in vain. It is an exquisite piece of 
t iv altogether—very much like Lear, in a ludicrous commercial 
w Cordelia remaining unchanged and her friends writing to 
] ifterwards —wasn't st * the pain she had given her 
tat r by not speaking whe } hould 7’ 

A ] 
There was still, however. one little seed of happiness 


srowing in Ruskin’s heart. Ile had had as one drawing 


pupil (one among many) a beautiful child called Rose La 
Touche. Gradually, as she grew in beauty, wit, and sensi- 
tiveness of perception, he fell in love with her. He felt 

with this new hopeful creature he might begin life 
in and make something out of the wreckage. But 
A psychological tangle 


4] } 
that 


here, too, life was to elude him. 


1 the jcalousy of an older and stronger character swept 


a 
this hope aside. Rose died, and with her Ruskin’s last 
hope of ordinary happiness. 


Ile was in the middle fifties: his melancholy grew 
upon him, and the honour and abundant public fame in 
lived failed to nourish his heart. He began to 


fits of nervous depression 


which he 
see everything in dark colours ; 
swept over him which made him feel that his work was 
vain and useless. Gradually these waves of melancholy 
began to carry him over the border line of sanity. 
He avoided the IIe nominally 
Professor at Oxford ; but he spent 
| in the Lake District—an old prophet denouncing 


Slade 
most of his time in his 


world. was 


1Ouse 
the hard-heartedness of the age and calling out to it in his 
Fors Clavigera, to turn and repent. 

The waves of madness grow more frequent. He is full 
of vears and honours, he has friends to love him, and yet 
§ *I am beloved 
of all, and yet by none am I enough beloved. 
few people to call me John now,” he said. 

What we have to ask about John Ruskin is whether his 


the exquisite character of his style, his 


savs with Wordsworth’s old schoolmaster, ‘ 
There are so 


achievements 
astounding perception of visual beauty of all kinds and his 
championship of the oppressed 
his life. AmaBeL WI.ttams-E.Lts. 


atone for the tragedy of 


Hallow FE’en 


( yp» i. (it Was i TOG to he precise) I r marked to 
some Enelish soldiers that it was Hallow E’en. 
not o1 pin the wiser. But a Jock, lately 


They seemed 
wounded at Loos rhein red * Och-ave and I] 


fclt he 
understood 

I produced at tea-t 
nuts. But I felt that the 
d about the 
soldiers bit them and choked over 
call 


cared 


ine a barmbrack with a ring in it 


and some fairs barmbrack was 


and no one bothere ring: and 


not really liked 
as for the nuts — those 
the * hundreds 
those tiny sweets which fill fairs 
about Hallow E’en. In Laneashire October 31st 
only the dav before November Ist, instead of the most 
Midsummer Eve 


How much English peopl miss In 


whatever vou 


nuts. No one 


and thousands,” or 


Was 


magical day in the vear except and 


Christmas Kye. not 
observing Hallow E’en. 

The 
the maids ail hope 


And then 


STOWS and OTOWS, 


and 


Kale Kannel. 


charm of it Tay begin at lunch when vou 
to find the 

dusk falls the 

Kither 
and ake 

must rush out to the garden and pull up cabbage stumps. 


i 
{ ? 1 rt ) 
If a lot of earth sticks to the 


ring im the 


lovely ceri t xpectaney 


aa 
whieh 
vou go to a children’s party or 


vou are growh up one, \t some period you 
root vou will be rieh, and if 
rtv. Then at t and how 
and vet mivsterious is Hallow Ken tea——vou 
Barmbrack. However 


solid 


SIICE large 


not well, vou must face pove 


cheerful 


try vour fate again with the 
vou mav feel on other fare vou must tackle a 


cnough to conceal a paper-wrapped ring. However voung 


vou may be it becomes a vital matter that you should be 
married and not be fobbed off with a button or a thimble. 
After tea you may try your fate in several other ways. A 
wise hostess will blindfold her guests and lead them up 


to a One has earth for a gardener, pins 
for a tailor These may 
vary but they must include a saucer of soot for the sweep. 
The blindfold one chooses his own profession or the girl 
Next there is the really rather 


lead in a kitchen 


row ol saucers, 


water for a sailor, and sO ON, 


finds her husband's lot. 
thrilling job of melting 
pouring it through the handle of the back-door key. 


and 
Did 
I say that all these sports belong by right to the kitchen ? 
The kitchen’s paved floor and wooden table are the proper 
Besides it is a democratic festival and vou want 


As for the lead which is poured 


spoon 


things. 
the 
through the key handle it assumes enchanting shapes in 
the water, and vou use your ingenuity to decide what it 
looks like and to guess your late the re by. 
Then you must dip for apples, and 
The tin bath must be deep 


cook's Spoons. 


here 4owels and 


waterproofs may. be useful. 


enough. It is only fun for the onlookers when th 
; 


get their heads well under water and come out 
Two or three of the apples contain a sixpenny-bit. 
are few ages when a sIxpence is not worth an effort and a 
little ducking. Two people should try at once and the 
apples should be stirred up to real activity. Your apple 


dippe rs 
dripping. 


There 


is wonderfully elusive when wet. 
In the meantime the elders are 
pairs, naming them after possible pairs of lovers. 
a lady nut which was burnt with seven gentlemen nuts. 
Later she of them. I hope he was the one 
which smouldered steadily and not a high jumper. 
[I have seen a dish of Snapdragon appear on Hallow 


roasting hazel nuts in 
| knew 


married on 


Een. But this was an English innovation, for Snapdragon 
belongs to Twelfth Night. 

But many a seeret rite remains. A girl may peel an 
apple before a mirror till her future husband looks over 
her shoulder and she sees his reflection. I know an old 
Wexford woman, a family nurse, who terrified her young- 
lings on this night by putting a chair before the nursery 


o 
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fire for any wandering spirit who might chance that way. 

For the rest, we elders are inclined to sit long by the 
fire thinking of days gone by and of children who came to 
our parties, children now grown up and married and in 
different quarters of the world. 1 see a little boy whose 
soldier’s grave is on the Indian frontier. I see a little girl 
who made a lovely bride last year. I see the smile of one 
whose faithful heart watched over us all until she could 
say no longer, “ Don't worry about me, it’s only the 
mistress that matters.” Her grave, too, is green. 

Yes, I would not miss Hallow E’en out of the Calendar, 
not for all the fireworks of Guy Fawkes Day, nor exchange 
its pleasant currant barmbrack for that treacly confection 
valled ** Parkin,” which children in Lancashire may eat 
on November 5th. For thinking of many a Hallow E’en 
I say that gentle Irish blessing, ** God be with the day.” 


W. M. Lerrs. 


Garden Design 


7 Exhibition held this 
; London is a education for 
lovers. Few, in a lifetime of travel, could visit so many 
gardens, and only by studying the pictures together 


International month in 


wonderful garden- 


could anyone gain a vivid sense of comparison between 
The first superficial 
borrowed 


one country or period and another. 


impression is how greatly we have all from 
one another, and how the centuries have repeated each 
other. But closer study modifies this view. 
The first itself by 
repetition is the formal garden and one feels that its 
Always it takes the form of a long 
oblong laid out in the same design, a straight central 


design which asserts constant 


curse is monotony, 


walk swelling in the middle to contain some object, 
such as a flat lily pool. On either side a broad stretch 
is cut into numerous small, triangular beds filled with 
fussy little plants and divided by narrow zigzag paths. 
Beyond these on cither side come straight paths slightly 
narrower than the centre one, and finally two long, 
narrow borders finish the extreme sides of the design. 
It is small wonder that some gardeners, weary of up- 
holstering the same little triangular beds with the same 
little stiff plants vear after year, had the cynical wit 
to fill up the beds with chips of coloured stones and have 
done with it ! 

For some reason hard to detect 
century examples of these large, formal gardens are the 
least pleasing. They simply bristle with straight lines 
and acute angles, whereas Nature never makes a straight 
line, and “curves even her sharpest angles. A garden 
might well retain all the formality neeessary to aceord 
with architecture and still enjoy some gracious curves, 
even as the arches and window tracery of our cathedrals. 
Then there is the wall fountain, always the same. It 
issues from a curved arch in the wall which is exactly 
reproduced in a semi-circular basin below, 

Topiary is a dangerous art if not used with judgment. 
Some fine old specimens of clipped yews are shown in the 
views of Packwood House, Oxfordshire; but dotted 
incoherently amongst lawns and flower beds they can 
be atrocious, and one saw little evidence of taste in their 
IIere the mistake 
was often seen of introducing a bit of everything—a 
short herbaceous border, a lawn spotted all over with 
clipped bushes, a formal garden with a statue and a 
lily-pool. 

It is hard to say whether monotony or fussiness is the 
greater sin when you enter the sacred presence of Nature, 
and unhappily you sometimes find both evils combined. 
It seemed to me that of all the countries represented 
none has entered more perfectly into the spirit of gardening 


the mid-nineteenth 


use amongst the modern designs. 





—that is of humble, earnest co-operation with Nature 
than Sweden. Here are dignity and beauty, variety and 
tranquillity. The stone-work is perfect, but the flowers 
are allowed to wander freely and do not look as if they 
were cut back every morning. Topiary, when desired, 
is grouped apart with an intelligent design which prev nts 
its looking like a nurseryman’s show. Even the allot. 
ments round Stockholm are each a lovely little flower. 
garden with individual character, and a backyard wag 


a delight. One secret in the success of these Swedish 
gardens, as also in some of the Seottish ones shown, 
seems to be that the plants receive the chief consideration, 
Everything else is subservient to making cach plant as 
happy as possible and leaving it to show itself off. 

Very fine examples of stone-work are shown in tiany 
gardens, but looking at some hundreds of specimens of 
noble balustrades and flights of steps and stone terraces, 


left one with the impression that in England the skeleton 


shows through the flesh overmuch. Turning to some of 
the gardens in the U.S.A. section you find the English 
stone-work designs carried out, but then clothed wpon 
with rich masses of foliage and groups of tall lilies \t 


once vou feel that vou are in a home of flowers where the 
stone is the necessary adjunct to give them comfort and 
support, and in that capacity it is of extreme benuty, 
Too often in the English pietures the plants ta! 

delinitely though 
was the principal object of a garden, with the 


second place as good = stone-\ork 
doxical result that it loses its rightful beauty. 
There are many stone ornaments on view, from frogs 


no larger than paper-weights up to life-sized groups of 


human figures. It is very interesting to study the 
setting in which statuary looks best. The largest group 


in the Hall is finely set up against a crescent of dark 
cypresses, and this is the kind of 
secn for garden statuary. But in a few cases 
is * The Dying Gladiator ~ at 
groups standing up against a wide, free background of 
sky and distant landscape, and the effect is startlingly 
lovely. 
and come to it gradually with increasing detail. Ii it 


background usually 
one ich 


Ronsham—you get the 


To enjoy a fine group you must have distance, 


is shut up in a circle of foliage where you get the whole 
thing at close quarters, it loses most of its charm. 

A garden often owes its perfection rather to its setting 
than to any superior merit of design. To take extreme 
instances of this we see Groote Schuur set amid glorious 
mountains which seem to blend with the gardens and 
together form a vision of beauty and grandeur in the 
crystal-clear sunshine of South Africa; and Owlpen 
Manor, a typical Cotswold scene, where a small Eliz- 
abethan manor house and an old church nestle togetler 
in flowers under a low hill crowned with beechwoods. 

Shows such as this one affect every observer differently. 
The strongest impression I carry that the 
essential key to success in every detail of garden designing 
is to allow Nature to show her infinite variety. ‘The 
day on which a sense of monotony falls on you as you 
look at vour garden the spell is broken and the charm 
is lost, and be very sure the fault is yours—not hers. 

It is impossible for an untravelled visitor to judge the 
pleasure grounds of Europe, America and the British 
Empire from a collection of photographs, but within 
the Royal Horticultural Society’s new hall, England 
stands out for wide restful places. Great 
smooth lawns under spreading trees, and gentle streains 
wandering by thickets of reed and iris, a very dream ol 
peace and coolth in such a summer as we have had. 
* Between the desert and the sown” in many countries 
is an abrupt transition. In our isles of peace we nec 
scarcely be conscious when we leave the cultivated gardens 
and when we enter on the wild, F, E, Srron, 


away is 
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The Diary of Tolstoy’s Wife—II 
rangement with Victor Gollancz Ltd... who will heart, then say it; but if vou have the faintest shadow of 


BY oh the 
le to print a series Of eatra fs fron a0 The Diary of 
Istoy sl ife, whit h hai been tre slaied by Vlerander 
The Russia: leat first (i prpe red al Moscme in 


¢ maple te hook on November POth. Ie are 


! 


perth. 


Seplember of this year, and the information it contatiee d 
boe not pre tously been n he publi Last meek me 
lished entries from a_ retrospective account of her 


1862. when is thirty-four years 
further extracts from 
fries, written between 
and to 


gagement in Tolstoy 
This week we are publis 
the acct unt of her marriage and e 
370 and 1881, relating to * Anna 
Tolstoy's religious awakening. 


hing 


Karenina,” 











september 14th, 1862, Lev Nikolaevich (Tolstoy) said that 
something ve ry important to tell me, but he didn't have 
what it enough to guess. He 
tome at great length during that evening. I played the 

leaning heavily on the 


to say was. It was easy 
»in the drawing-room, while he, 
intel-piece, kept saving each time I stopped: ** Go on, go 
The musie prevented the others from hearing what he 
ssaying, and my hands trembled with excitement and my 
vers stumbled over the keys as I plaved for the tenth time 
the Bacio t had learned it by 


Tanva’s singing. 


tune from waltz. I 


same 
tin order to accompan: 


vy Nikoktevich didn’t propose that evening, and I don't 


nber very clearly what he said. Briefly, however, it 

nted to this —that he loved me and wanted to marry me. 
* * * a 

out that time he wrote in his diary 

September 12th, 1862. —1 did not believe I could ever 

smuch in love as Tam. Tl go mad, Ill kill myself, 

his goes on much longer. They had a party. She was 


vinating in every 
13th, 1862.—T'll t everything fiist thing 
morning —or cls¢ self. It’s past 3 a.m. 
written her a letter which Vil hand to her to-morrow— 
the 14th. God, how afraid I am to die! 
at happiness is ineredibl Good God, help me ! 
15th and on Saturday, September 16th, 
idets arrived and his pals. We had tea in the 
ng-roum, and were busy feeding the starving 
Nikolaevich had spent the whole day with us ; 


hoosing a moment when n 


respe a 
ll her 
TroWw shoot my 


ither, to-day. 
went past, 
siuisila 
cadets. 
and at 
called 
which was empty at the time. 
‘but I couldn't do it. 
eis a letter which I have now been carrying in my pocket 
several days. Readit. Ishallw 
I seized the letter 
which the three of 
Andreveyvna, it is 


» one was watching, he 
nto my mothers room, 
I wanted to speak to vou,” he said 
it here for your answer.” 
stairs into the girls’ 
is the letter: 

becoming unbearable. For 
*T shall tell her now,’ 


lyet I continue to go away with the same feeling 


and rushed dow 
us Shared. ITeve 
“ Sophie 

weeks Pve been saving to mysell 
of sadness, 
rgret, terror, and happiness in my heart. Every night I go 
tthe past and curse myself for not having spoken to you, 
l wonder what I would have said if I had spoken. I am 
in order to hand it to you should 
Your family 
Lisa. 


uking this letter with me, 


have the false notion, 


fail me again, 
lieve, that I 


r story has clung to my 


courage 


am in love with This is quite wrong, 


mind because, after reading it, 


ive come to the conclusion that * Prince Dublitsky * has no 
mht to think of happiness, 
ferent ... that I 
lous, of the man you will love. I 
tall like children. I 


teminds me too vividly ol my 


that your poetic view of love is 
and must 
thought I could love 
* Your 


am not jealous, not be 
wrote at Ivitsy, 
old age “—your presence in 
now, I was lIving to mysclf. At 
able to break away and to 
back to my solitary work and my 
sorbing labours. I can't do I feel I have 
tated a disturbance in your home, and that your friendship 


presence 
jarticular. jut then, as 
itsy I might still 
‘turn to my hermitage, 


have be en 


Now anything ; 
tme, as a good, honourable man, has also been spoiled. I 
ire not leave. and I You are a candid, 
nest with heart, and without 
uwrying (for God's sake, don’t hurry !), tell me what to do, I 
ould have laughed myself sick a month ago if I had been told 
tat I would suffer, suffer joyfully, as I have been doing fot 
tals past month, Tell me, with all the candour that is yours : 
Vill you be my wife ?. If you can say yes, boldly, with all your 


dare not stay. 


girl ; your hand on your 


| ; ] 


! For heaven's sake, 


doubt, sav think it 
a no, but I am prepared for 
strong enough to bear it. Lut it will be 
as much as I love 


letter carefully, I merely 


Ove! carefully. 
it and 
terrible if I 


ess 
Vou. 


I am te rrilied to think of 
will be 


am not loved by mv 


I didn’t read th 


Wii 


er it 


skipped 


till I reached the words, ** Will vou be my wife ? I was 
going to return upstairs and say yes to Lev Nikolaevich, 


when I ran into Lisa, who asked me a th ale 
‘Le ce fait la proposition,” I 

Mother came in then, and realized at once wh: 

She took 


th 


mite mva answered quickly. 
it had happened. 
me firmly by the shoulders and, turning my face to 
said, “Go and give 

I flew up the stairs, as light as a feather, and, rushing past 
the dining-room and drawing-room, I flew into my mother’s 
bedroom. Lev Nikolaevich stood in the ¢ 
against the wall, waiting for me. I went up to him, 
he took me by both hands. 

“wear” 


* Of course —yes,”" 


door, she him your answer.” 





leaning 


and 


rer, 


he asked. 

I replied. 

A few minutes later everybody in the house knew what had 
happened, and began to. congratulate us. 

* * * * 


week— from September 
During that time I was taken round 
ol complete indifference, I tried 
linen, hats, and Lev Nikolaevich ke pt 

brought me his diaries to read These 


My envga 


16th to September 28rd. 


gement lasted for only a 
shops, where, with a fecling 
on dresses, bonnets. 
and once 


diaries, Which he made me read, before 


coming daily, 
our wedding, out of 


an excessive sense of duty, 


upset me very much. Ie shouldn't 


have done it ; it made me cry as I looked into his pa 
* cS 7 * 

At last the wedding day came. I didn't see Lev Nikolae- 
vich all that day. He only dropped in for a minu ind as 
we sat down on the ready-packed luggage, he began to torture 
me with questions and doubts about my love for him. It 
even occurred to me that he might want to run away, having 
suddenly got frightened at the last moment. I began to 
weep. Mother came in and pounced on Lev Nikolaevich. 
* You've chosen a fine tin for upsetting her,” she said ; 
* to-day is her wedding day, and it’s all very tiring, especiaily 


long journey in front of her; and there she is now 
erving.”’ This, evidentiv, made Ley Nikolaevich f 
lie soon went away. 


his who attended the wedding 


ourfortable. 


The only near relation col 


was his aunt, Pelageya Ilyvinishna Yushkoy. She drove to 
the church in my carriage, with me and little Volodya, who 
carried the ikon. 

After six, my sisters and girl friends began to dress mes 


I 
call for a hairdresser, and did my hair 


I asked them not to 


myself, while the girls helped me to pin on the flowers and the 
long tulle veil. The dress was tulle, too, as the fashion of 


the 


' 
SICCVEeS.,. 


time demanded ; very open in front and with frills at the 
The whole thing was so thin and airy, and seemed 


! girlish arms and 


to envelop me like a cloud. My slender, 
hands looked bony and pitiful. At last I was ready, and we 


began to wait for the best man, who would come to announce 
’ 


that the 
and still no one had arrived. 
head that he had 
in the morning. 
Nikolaevich’s valet, the squint-eyved littl 


ys 


bridegroom was in the church. But an hour passed, 
The thought shot through my 
he had behaved so strangely 
Lev 
lexey Stepanovich, 


run away ; 
Suddenly, instead of the best man, 


came rushing along, in a state of great excitement, and asked 
us to hurry up and open the portmanteau and take out a 
clean shirt. In the heat of excitement, when they were 
packing up the luggage, they had forgotten to leave out a 
They had sent someone round to buy 
one, Before 
everything was right, another hour or so elapsed. But at 
last the best man arrived announcing that the bridegroom 
Then there was no end to the tears and 


shirt for the wedding ! 
but it was Sunday and all the shops were closed. 


was at the church. 
sobs of all the women around me, and all this upset me com- 
pletely. 

We drove in solemn silence to the church, which wasn’t 
a stone’s-throw away from our house. I was weeping all the 
The winter garden and the Church of the Birth of 
Ley Nikolaevich 


way. 
the Holy Virgin were splendidly lit up. 
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met me in the palace garden, and, taking me by the hand, 
led me to the altar. The palace choir were singing, the service 
was conducted by two priests, and everything was very 
elegant and magnificent. All the guests had already assembled 
in the church, and there were also many strangers, mostly 
servants, from the palace. The public kept passing remarks 
about my extreme youth and the redness of my eyes. 

The marriage ceremony has been splendidly described in 
Anna Karenina. In his account of Levin's and NWitty’s 
wedding, Lev Nikolaevich has not only given a vivid and 
brilliant picture of the ceremony, but has also described the 
whole psychological process in the bridegroom’s mind. As 
for myself, I had lived through so much excitement during the 
last few days that, standing at the altar, I felt and experienced 
absolutely nothing. It seemed to me that something obvious, 
natural, and inevitable was happening nothing more. I felt 
that all this had to be, and that it was useless to question it. 

* * * * 

The following excerpts are taken from “ Notes for Future 
Reference in Tolstoy's literary work and the story of 
the origin of Anna Karenina. 

* * * # 
Various Enrrins ror Furcre Rererence (1870 1881). 

Last night he said that he had conceived the character of a 
married woman of high rank but who had lost her balance. 
He said that he would try te make this weman pitiable and 
blameless, and that no sconer had he imagined her clearly than 
he also visualized all the other male and female characters of 
the story whem he had thought of before. ‘ Now Tf can see 
everything clearly.” he said. Ife intends making an estate mana- 
ger of the educated peasant, whem he had thought cut before. 

* Tam being accused of fatalism.” be said, * and yet there 
is no more religious man than myself. Fatalism is an excuse 
for doing evil, while I believe in God and in the saying of the 
Gospel that even the very hairs of vour head are all numbered, 
and that everything is predestined.” 

October 4th, 1873. 

L. began Anna Karenina last spring. and outlined its whole 
plan at the same time. During the entire summer, which we 
spent in the Samara region, L. did no writing, but now he is 
busy once again correcting, polishing, and going on with the 
novel. Kramskoy is painting two portraits of L., and this 
rather interferes with the work. But, on the other hand, they 
have daily talks and discussions on art. 

November 20th, 1876. 

I. N. has just been telling me how the ideas for his novel 
come to him: 

“IT was sitting alone in my study and looking at the fine 
white silk embroidery on the sleeve of my dressing-gown. 
This made me wonder how people came to think of all this 
sewing and stitching and embroidery, and I realized that it 
represented a whole world of women’s daily cares and interests ; 
that it must all be very fascinating and that it was no wonder 
that women went in for it. And my thoughts naturally 
turned to Anna Karenina, and in the end this bit of embroidery 
on my sleeve suggested a whole chapter to me. Anna is cut 
off from this joyful side of a woman's existence, for she is 
alone, abandoned by all wemen, and she has no one to talk 
to about a subject of such universal, everyday interest to 
women.” All autumn he used to say : “ My brain is asleep”; 
but suddenly, about a week ago, something within him seemed 
to have burst forth into blossom : he stzrted to work cheerfully 
and is thoroughly satisfied with his energy and work. This 
morning, before even taking his coffee, he sat down to write 
and went on for more than an hour, and altered the chapter on 
Alexander Alexandrovich’s relation to Lydia Ivanovna, and 
the one on Anna’s arrival in St. Petersburg. 

November 21st, 1876. 

He came up to me and said: “ It’s so dull writing this.” 
“ Writing what ?” ITasked. “ Well, I have said that Vronsky 
and Anna were staying at the same room at the hotel, and 
that’s impossible. On their arrival in Petersburg they simply 
must take rooms on different floors. As a result, it is going 
to be very diflicult to arrange all the scenes with the persons 
who call to see them. The whole thing will have to be 
hanged.” 

March 3rd, 1877. 

L. N. went up to his table yesterday, and, pointing at the 
manuscript, said: “I wisi I could have this finished soon 


~ 


—d 


(i.e., Anna Karenina), so that I could start on somethj,, 
new. My idea is perfectly clear now. A work can only }, 
good if one loves its fundamental, central idea. Thys. 

Anna Karenina, I love the idea of the family, in Vu, a 


Peace. in view of the war of 1812, the idea of the people» 4, 
central idea of my new book will be the power of expansig) 
the Russian peeple.’ Tle sees an expression of this in ; 
constant migration of Russians to new lands in the south-eay 


In Southern Siberia, in the Belaya’9 River = region, 
Turkestan, &c. 
We have a neighbour called A. N. Bibikov, a man of aly 


fifty, who is neither rich nor very educated. \  disty 
relative of his late wife was staying in his house, von 
of about thirty-five, who took care of the household and \ 
his mistress. One day Bibikov got a new go ess, 
beautiful German woman, for his son and nephew. Bef 
very long he fell in love, and proposed to her. His forn 
mistress, whose name was Anna Stepanovna, wei » Tula 
for the day, as if to visit Fer mother, but returned with a 
bundle of clothes to Yasenki, the nearest railwa tation 
and there threw herself under a goods train. A post-imorten 
was held, which Ley Nikolaevich attended. H w he 
there, Iving in the Yasenka barrack, with her skull dissected 
and her naked bedy terribly mangled. The eff n | 
mind was terrible. Anna Stepanovna was a t: 
built woman, with a Russian character and Russiar itt 
dark hair and grey eyes, and, though not beautil 
pleasant woman. 

January 31 SSI 

Until about 1877 L. N. was more or less ind 
religion. Jfe was never an absolute unbeliever, | 
not have any very definile faith. This tortured 
— indeed, he wrote his religious confession at the |x ing of 
his new work. 

Having cone into close contact with the peo; 
pilgrims, and with * holy men,” he became deep!y pressed 
by their streng, lucid, and unassailable faith. |! ew 
terrified at his own lack of faith, and suddenly, » 
heart, he decided to follow the path of these people. Ik 
began to go to Mass, to eat lenten food, to pray, an it 


out all the commands of the Church. This went on tor « 





u long time. 
But L. N. soon came to realize that the teaching of 


Church was not the source of ail the love, good: and 
patience that he had observed in the people; he > that, 
having seen the rays, he had followed these to their scuree, 
and had found that this source of light was not the (burch, 


but Christianity itself, as taught in the Gospels. Lic firn 
denies any other influence. I have taken all this cd: 


his own words. 

He also said: ‘ Christianity lives in the spirit and in 
legends of the people. unconsciously but steadfastly.” 

Little by little L. N. realized to his horror the great disparity 
between the Church and Christianity. He saw that, hand in 
hand with the Government, the Church had built up a 
conspiracy against Christianity. The Church thanks God for 
the slaughter of men and rejoices in military victories. and vet 
the Old Testament says: “Thou shalt not kill,” and the 
Gospel: “ Love thy neighbour as thyself.’ The Churcli 
approves of the oath, while Christ spoke against it. The 
Church created ritual, with which people are told to save 
themselves, and has put a check on Christianity ; the doctrine 
of the kingdom of God on earth has been obscured |»y the 
fact that the people have been made to believe in complete 
salvation through such things as baptism, communion, and 
fasting. 

This is L. N.’s central idea at present. Ife has begun to 
study the Gospel and to translate and interpret it. This 
work has now been going on for two years and he must be 
about half-way through it by now. He has become. as he 
says, “ happy in the soul.” He has seen what he calls te 
light. His whole view of life has been illuminated by it. -\s 
for his relation to people, he now says that he used to have @ 
small circle of his own intimate people, but that now ail the 
millions of mankind have become his brothers. Before he 
had his own wealth and estates, but now if a poor man asks 
for anything it must be given to him. 


(A further extract from the diaries of Countess Tolstoy will 
appear next week and in the two following weeks.) 
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Conference for Personal Problems 


The Infetiority Complex 


[The “ Spectator ” Conference offers to readers a service 
of advice on personal problems on which they would like 
impartial help. The Editor has appointed a Committee 
composed of two medical psychologists (one man and one 
woman), the chief pathologist of a London hospital, the 
head-mistress of a large elementary school, and a priest 
of the Church of England. 
then in common. Readers’ inquiries, which are dealt 
with in strict confidence, should be the 
Conference on Personal Problems, c/o The ‘ Spectator,” 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2.] 


All questions are referred to 


addressed lo 


Gck last week we have been asked many questions on the 


« Inferiority Complex.” Some correspondents have suspected 
themselves of the malady, some have suspected their friends. 


An explanation of the term will perhaps be useful. When we 
say that 
more 

of lif ft 
individual has his own, quite personal system of things he 
eyond him. If we find the 


we can put him in the way of whole 


a man has an * inferiority complex,” we mean no 


in that he feels himself inadequate to face the problems 


is true that we mean it with great precision: an 


think- can the key to whole 
system, facing thi of life 


with courage and confidence. 
Every man alive has an inferiority complex. A complex 
is not a monstrosity. When ideas, or experiences, are felt 


to have a common quality, or when they produce in us the 


notional they 
when he passes a hay-cart, 
has touched a complex into 


sane response, form part ota complex. If 


aman remembers a field he knew 


in his childhood, the experience 
which If we are afraid 


in thi 


these 


his previous experience also enters. 

me way of snakes, railway accidents. and motor-horns, 
are linked The 
ries of experiences in which we feel overshadowed, or incom- 


three together in a complex. whole 


petent. or dubious of our own value defines our special inferi- 


rity complex, 


The word is used most frequently, however, when emotional 


unreasonably violent and when a man fails 


respor ‘Ss See 


tounderstand his own reactions. In such a case it seems as if 


hand: they 


helpless before them. So, too, 


lictate 
aicrate 


his actions and 
the 


his feclings had got out of 


with feelines of 


inferiority. It is quite normal to feel, on occasion, outshone 


by other people: or to regret that our activities are not alto- 
gether perfect, resplendent and unique. When the sense of 


~ness is very severe, however. a man will find his imper- 





juite intolerable. He will grow confused or angry if 
Hie will look ail around him for evidence 


d. <A 


Chere are peopl 


le is contradicted. 
at | Is neglected or unde 


to him he 


r-rate small task will seem 


and hopeless. who spenda 





Whole hour putting on a sock or buttoning a coat because 


so full of dilliculties. 


tless fe 


thev fcel the world is 


a man has this re ling of being incompet« nt, 


a picture of himself as supremely successful and he 


It is 


each 


he builds 
emands that pe pote should take him on this valuation. 
that 


superiority at the 


sadly frequent amongst married people to find 


is trying to assure himself of hi 


expense of the other. The husband is always trying to impress 


mhis wife that he is bigger, manlier, and more important than 


l¢ imagines; she, for her part, is occupied in proving to 
him that his assertions about himself are quite untrue. Under 
these circumstances, when two people are trying to keep up 
+H 


their prestige in the eves of each other, the marriage cannot 
hilto be unhappy and even disastrous. t sometimes happens 
ihe man can only keep up his own sense of importance by 
The father 


nily who has other people economically dependent on 


wine what a nuisanee he might be if he chose. 


him will sometimes use his position to get everyone terrified 
should fall ill or be put out of humour or refuse to go on 


earn money for the family. In the same way a wife may 
cultivate headaches or palpitations merely in order to become 
the most important person in the houschold. 


We may say that neurosis consists in the 





effort will do any good. Th eurotic ima that he is 
always being defeated. When he is faced with a situation 


which demands that he should make an additional cal! on 
his powers, he considers that he is sure to fail a: 
Where this 


marked he looks only 





on melancholy brooding. discouravement is 


highly 


demands imunediate 


to his present inability. 
SUCCESS, and he is aft iid 


through the process of trial and error he will never b 











reach his end. He wishes to have evervthin low ; 
failure is so poignant that he feels success 1 t be euaranteced 
Oi he will do nothing. 
wisdom of life must be Ik uned at the risk of ft ment 
It is a great he lp to realize that every other human 
suffers in the same wavy us ourselves from a sense of 
ection. Even when we sé i man appa i if 
arrogance and self-assertion, we can easily prove that behind 
his impervious front there is a very feeble and tremutou il, 
lamenting for its own inadeqtiaé 
It was Dr. Alfred Adler who first drew atte ' the 
inferiority complex and traced its origins. Behind the 
:dult who faces the crisis of his lite without confidence we shall 
always find a discouraged and = over-sensitive ‘hildhood, 
i ividuals who were unhappy as c! ren often contin to 
live as if they still feared the fr 1 their parent or as if 
they still inhabited a world wher veryvone was stronger, 


more experienced and more capable than they. The sense of 
inadequacy is always the relic of an infantile judgment which 


no longer holds good. 


The fear of defeat shows itself in two wavs Fhe first 
is the development of an aggressive character. ‘Ti res- 
sive man is perpetually guarding against encroachment on his 


personality or perpetually trying to gct his blow in first: he 


looks on life as a struggle in which he always runs the risk 


of being worsted, and needs a host of smali triumphs to 


assure him of his worth. In all his human contacts he tries 
to show himself * master of the situation.”  Suel niin is 
Vain and ambitious ; his ambitions. however. are not directed 
towards accomplishment but towards re enition lie tries 
to win a favourable place by means of anger. He is capable 
of spasmodic effort, but slow continuous work without nmec- 
diate effect soon tires him end mekes him teel desperate. 


In his childhood such a man wes obstinate and 





can only draw attention to his existence by being i ncilable 
ot by adopting the attitude of the bully among its iellow- 
children 

The same theme runs through an adaptation in tl posite 
direction. The individual then withdraws from Hie and 
fellowship ; he tries to avoid putting himself in position 
where his qualities can be tested. Ilis whole styl living 
js full of * safety devices ” to enable him to escape the impact 
of reality. He becomes a valetudinarian, is haunted by fears 
and anxieties. Outwardly he presents a picture harniless- 
ness and amiability ; but under his submissive attitude we 


[ he has always 
may protest 


can find many grudges against his fellows, ai 


a tendency to tvrannize by his very weakness. If 


that “* he only wishes to be left alone ” ; but tn fact he wishes 
to be left free to play an imperious role, i only to himself, 

In both these adaptations we can sce the “ distance” 
set between the individual and his fellows. This “ distance” 


of his anti-social feeling 


meet any 


is a measurement both of the deerce 


inferiority. Vhen we 





and of his original feeling of 


especially severe feeling of inadequacy in ourselves or in 





others, there are two essentials to be borne in mind. First, 
we can only jearn to swim in water; success comes only by 
risking failure. Second. it is the result which is important, 
not the prestige to be gained from it in life it ikes little 
difference who is right and who is wrong, since the only thing 

1 accomplishment of one’s purpose, a id the 


that counts is ¢ 


contribution to the lives of oth 
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The League of Nations 
The Psychology of Peace 


Tne latest exploits of the Foreign Offiee and the Quai D’Orsay 
are a warning sign that in spite of the Peace Pact, with its 
assurance of American co-operation, the actual directives of 
European diplomacy are not the ideas implicit in the Covenant 
of the League of Nalions, but those of the old system based 
on the expectation of war. What this means in practice is 
that statesmanship has failed hitherto to create that feeling of 
security which alone could ever persuade France and her 
associates to abandon their military predominance. Yet 
were it not for the ever present fear and threat of war there is 
not a single issue in European politics to-day which the new 
League procedure—the method of co-operation—could not 
gradually solve. Clearly, then, as a correspondent in the 
Spectator has lately pointed out, the fundamental problem of 
peace is one not for the statesman as such (still less the 
diplomats), but for the psychologist. 


Tue MEANING OF SECURITY. 

It is five years now since the word went forth from Geneva 
that there could be no disarmament without security, any 
more than there could be security without disarmament. 
To this day that dual proposition represents the juridical 
basis on which the League committees are working in their 
efforts to organize peace among the nations. It is evident, 
however, that there can be no progress on the present lines 
because the various national representatives are using identical 
language to mean totally different things. When, for instance, 
the Germans press for a general reduction of armaments in 
accordance with the Covenant “ to the lowest point consistent 
with national safety and the enforcement by common action 
of international obligations,” they are naturally thinking in 
terms of a professional army severely limited in numbers and 
equipment like their own. But how is_ this—which is 
emphatically also the British—conception of a country’s land 
forces to be reconciled with the view obstinately held by 
France and most of the other Continental Powers that soldiering 
is not a professional calling, but a civic duty—and that 
therefore the system of conscription must be maintained and 
trained reserves discounted in any computation of military 
strength? The meaning of “ security,” too, is, to say the 
least of it, elastic, since few of the delegates at Geneva seem 
to have grasped the vital distinction between the old idea of 
the “security ”’ of a nation against successful attack, i.e., 
against defeat in war, and the new and higher conception of 
security against all war. 


Tue “ Experts.” 

The fiasco of the Anglo-French naval arrangement, on the 
other hand, has demonstrated by the method of reductio ad 
absurdum that there is no hope for naval disarmament—or, 
indeed, for the peace of the world—uriess British and 
American statesmen are prepared to emulate public opinion 
in the two countries in accepting the Paris Pact at its face 
value. Co-operation between the two greatest sea Powers will 
be found to be perfectly possible, as soon as the ¢iscussion 
about “ security” of trade is lifted once and for all away 
from what is to happen in the event of war. The fact is that 
neither technical experts nor lawyers can possibly attain to 
that “broader and higher ground” which Mr. Gibson 
postulated as essential for Anglo-American agreement and 
which is no less badly needed for a solution of Europe's 
problems. They belong to an age of international relations 
which knew of no other method of preserving peace than that 
of preparing for war. Working as they are within the frame- 
work of an obsolete diplomatic tradition, they are necessarily 
lacking in that enthusiasm and faith which must inspire the 
statesmen of to-day, 


Saxon AND LATIN OUTLOOK. 

What are, indeed, the implications of the Peace Pact, that 
great moral victory over war which next year it will be the 
task of the statesmen at Geneva to translate into terms of 
law and diplomacy ? Pace the cynics and the bureaucrats, 
it does not simply mean that the United States wishes to be 
associated in the ollicial world-peace movement — though even 


that by itself must make all the difference in the applicatio, 
of the “ economic sanctions ” contemplated by Article 16 os 
the Covenant. Its importance lies in the veto of the use of 
war at all as a diplomatic method. That is perhaps why jt 
does not commend itself to those who look upon di; lomacy 
as a game with rules of its own and for whom the threat op 
war was always a trump card. But to men of good will all 
over the world the divorce of law from war must appear q 
sine qua non of peace and civilization and easily the finey 
achievement of the century. Because at last the hypothesis 
of peace is substituted for the hypothesis of war an entirely 
new complexion is placed on the problem of “ security,” 
And yet, of course, the signing by the statesmen of a solemn 
declaration repudiating war will not dispel the almost universal 
conviction on the Continent of Europe that war is inevitable, 
There remains a profound psychological conflict which jg 
written all over the history of the League, a divergence of 
outlook between the ‘“ Anglo-Saxon” and the “ Latin” 
habits of mind which may yet prove to be the greatest ol)stacle 
to peace, 

Broap AND Narrow VIEws. 

Only last month at Geneva, Monsieur Aubert, a meiber of 
the French delegation to this year’s Assembly, gave a lecture 
on “ France and the League * at the Bureau of International 
Studies, in which the old thesis was defended with as much 
fervour and persistency as ever. He spoke of the Covenant as 
having been elaborated by *‘ un front unique insensible aux 
amendements fran¢ais,’ and added that France remains 
faithful to those amendments to-day: the principles of 
international control of armaments and the creation of an 
international force. As to the future, he said, France wants 
the League to grow stronger and stronger: she expects from 
the development of the League more and more solid guarantees 
of security—for it is on the latter, in the French view, that 
disarmament depends. 

Such assertions have, at least, the merit of frankness. But 
that is certainly not quite what is understood by the ** develop- 
ment of the League ” in England. And unfortunately Hance 
is by no means the only country tied to this obsolete 
“military ” notion of security. Apart from Italy, whose 
attitude to the whole peace movement is known to be one of 
scepticism and cynicism, it is of some interest to quote from 
a special message written by the latest Prince of Peace, 
General Primo de Rivera, on the occasion of the fifth 
anniversary of his dictatorship in Spain. After a reference 
to the Kellogg Pact as a noble expression of sentiment and 


the love of peace as a great human ideal, he goes on: * But 
I do not think it (peace) is to be attained cither by disarmament 
or by pacts, but through the establishment of an international 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, which, being placed at the disposal 


of the League of Nations or some such Tribunal of Peace, may 
serve as ultima ratio for the purpose of putting into execution 


the sentences imposed by that Tribunal.” In this case, it may 
be argued, it is a soldier speaking and his opinion has 
consequently no value. But from my knowledge of Spaniards 
I would submit that it is the usual attitude of mind in Spa‘, 
whenever international affairs are discussed, and I fancy it is 
pretty general all over Europe. 

Professor Salvador de Madariaga, the author of Englis/mcn! 
Frenchmen: Spaniards, and until recently head of the 
Disarmament Section of the League Secretariat, is perhaps the 
only prominent worker for peace who has driven this point 
home: that the study of comparative national psychology 1s 


the key that will open the door to peace, without vhich, 
indeed, all our efforts are likely to be in vain. 


W. Horsrartyi Carrer. 





An important article by Sir Eric Drummond, the 
Secretary General of the League of Nations, will 
appear in our Centenary number next weelr, 


November 3rd. 
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Rerat Beaviy AnD Locat ANGER. 
It is a good sign that some of the local bodies 
iritated at the criticism of the Preservers of Rural England 


are growing 


jn general and —apparently—the chairman of the National 
Trust in particular. 
that the wind of good doctrine is 


Onc is tempted to do what Sir Charles Fielding did 


The irritation is the ripple which indicates 


blowing. and in the right 


direction. 
in his investigation of the 
He made out an order of 


productive work of the several 
merit, putting Somerset 


( yunties. 
Inci- 


at the bottom of his third class —and a very bad last. 
dentally. it is astonishing that the whole of that 

yunty did not rise in protest. One could do very much the 
Whatever 


ee of success, I should put at the top these few counties 


idorable 


same in relation to the preservation of rural beauty. 


the dev: 


which are adopting a rural planning scheme, with the idea ot 


“zoning the county. And ought to 
come at the top, not this time at the bottom of the list. The 
the first to safeguard the architectural 
f their neighbourhood, and thus regulation has done 
ve good than any other Hertfordshire is 
the first to consider rural planning seriously, perhaps 
linked 


perhaps Somerset 


Bath authe ities were 


simple act. 





the shire is being rapidly destroved by the 


long drawn out on either side the chief road. 


* * 4 % 


A Main Roap Propiem. 


This fact indicates what everyone has begun to see that 
to-day, when a road traveller can pass through a half-score of 
counties in a morning. some authority wider in scope even 


than a county council must take a hand. For this reason it ts 


a welcome sign that Colonel Ashley, on behalf of the Ministry 
of Transport, has taken sympathetic consultation with the 
Road- the Roads of Remembrance 
Associations. The initial fault for the desecration of the 
thoroughfares lay with the Ministry of 
If a wider frontage had been retained, it would 


Beautifving and 


Transport, or its 
founders. 
wtomatically have preserved beauty : and quite certainly in 


he sequel it would have brought good dividends. 
¢ ie * 


NoveEMBER IDEALS. 

Something very definite has been done by the associations. 
fixed for tree-planting along 
November is. 
est of the transplanting. months. You could not 
better date from the horticultural point of view than Armistice 


Every November a day will be 
me or other of the new roads. of course, the 


have a 


Dav: and it is quite unnecessary to stress the symbolism of 


this happy accident. I may perhaps. with due reverence, 


mpare this association of ideas with the not uncommon 
country belief that the best day in the vear for grafting trees 
is Good Friday, even though Easter is a shifting date. It 
i@ ussociation to buy trees. 


should be quite unnecessary for tl 


Both nurseryvmen and county house ow: 
interesting list of trees and 





iers Would give freely, 


if rigitly approached. In an 


shrubs suggested as suitable, why are fruit trees quite omitted ? 
I would much rather see an apple than a laburnum of any 
variety ; and it is surely a mistake to suggest that the almond 


is Shorter lived t 


han the Iaburnums, which, incidentally, may 
have the disadvantage of dropping singularly poisonous seeds. 
; x 4 % 
A New ApPe. 
An apple, most carefully packed, and seductive 


rectory, 


to see and 


: with a 


to smell, reaches me from a remote country 
Claim that it is new to history. The only theory of its creation 
is that it was an accidental cross between a Cox's Orange 
Pippin and a crab apple, the two trees that are its supporters. 
Tam asked to test its claims. Tere It happens 
to resemble very closely the best apple in my garden, which 
Three 


is the rub. 


cost me three vears of inquiry before it was identified. 


specialists called it a Cox (which I knew it was not); others 
were doubtful, but at last the that it was a 
Coronation found general favour. 
authoritative answer to the 


suggestion 
Now what chance is there 
that the experts can give an 
query : * Ts this a new apple or is it not 7’ when they differed 
about the identity of an established variety ? The apple in 
a Coronation, though 
My advice to 


question is just different from 


marvellously like it in its orange streakiness. 
the grower is boldly to enter his ** Peake’s Pippin ~ 
as a novelty. It will either win a prize or be labelled as 3 


8 


chestnut. 


at a show 


Country 


Life 
\ Trour Prosiens. 


The precise zeal of the British sportsman and naturalist is 
well illustrated by a work now in progress in the Outer Heb- 
rides. It is desired to probe further into the life history of 
the sea trout. We h 

to the Scottish Fishery Board, in our knowledge of the life of 


the saimon, \ 


‘ve advanced a long way, thanks chiefly 


minute or two with a microscope and a 


single scale enable some of our specialists--one of the 
best is a retired schoulmaster— to infer the age and career of 
a mature salmon. Like the eel, whose biography is the 
strangest in the annals of natural history. the salmon alternates 
between fresh and salt water -a change that would kill most 
other varieties (with tix espe ‘jal ceptionot the stickleback !). 
The sea trout has similar habits, but it has not been studied 
with such care as the salmon till the last vear or so. To-day 
the scales are scraped from: most of the bigger fish taken from 
one loch and are sent up for inspection. Other fish are care- 
fully marked and put back, with the hope, especially. of 
finding out their rate of growth. I hear from a fisherman 


just returned from Uist that one of the biggest of the marked 


fish recaught recently had increased in weight by exactly 


a pound a veai and the ratio of growth was fifty per cent. in 


eighteen months, 


SPORTSMEN S PARADISES. 

Britain, as a fisherman's paradise. is doubtless surpassed by 
many countries. A friend of mine caught 368 good fish in an 
hour on a Newfoundland lake. If you ask a New Zealand 
fisherman how many fish he took in the season (it begins 
about this date) he will answer in weight. not in number. 
* About of the standard replies to the ignorant 
Kuropean questioner. 
unit for the netters of the Pacific salmon in the northernmost 
Alaska. With 

Al 


Newfoundland, Alaska, or 


a ton.” is one 


Eiven the ton is scarcely big enough a 
such regions Britain cannot 
New Zealand 


‘ombination of game found on some of 


canning stations of 
compare; but not 
can compare with the 
the Western islands. In Newfoundland even in autumn I 


+ 


found next to no birds, except a few willow grouse, some 


little plover, some very wild wild duck, and a blue jay, though 


there ure more at some estuaries. Compare this dearth with 
some of our Western islands. The grey lag-geese flock to the 
corn-fields at dawn. The lochs are so full of sea trout that big 
fish are seldom out of actual sight for more than a minute or 
The 


so at a time. Snipe and duck of many sorts abound. 


red grouse is, as we all know, an exclusively British bird, and 
the best that flies. 
more snipe and duck on Indian paddy fields, more geese in 
whether of the unarmed 


You will find more woodcock in Dalmatia, 
Siberia; but for a mixed bag, 
naturalist or the sportsman, we have islands that come at the 
top of the list and in general more game to the acre than any 


other country. 


Farming Provurcies, 

More than one almost portentous and needlessly mysterious 
prophecy was made last week at Rothamsted by Sir John 
Russell, just returned from a tour in Australia, and Professor 
on the occasion of showing the famous eighty- 
plots to Lord Stradbroke and other 
little hard on our 
tried farmers to promise them impending prosperity 
Sir John Russell, 


Armstrong. 
vear-old agricultural 
distinguished guests. It is perhaps a 
sorely 
and not to mention what the new secrets are. 
it seems, has a new formula discovered in Australia, and 
will soon enable this 
island to be It could, of 
course, be self-suflicing in milk production at any time if 
the public would take a distaste for tinned milk; and as 
The 
actual facts are that the reform of marketing, now proceeding 


Professor Armstrong a discovery that 


self-sullicing in milk and meat. 


things are it has produced not too little but too much. 


rapidly, and the rediscovery of the value of grass open new 
economic production of both milk and 
meat; and it certain, though regrettable, 
that wheat-fields will continue to be fewer and fewer. The 
mere fact that varieties of wheat have recently been found 
which will ripen hundreds of miles further north than the old 
of wheat and so keep down 


possibilities in the 
seems tolerably 


1 1 
the Suppl 


will tend to increase 
the price. 


W. Beacu Tuowas, 
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Letters to 


SAFEGUARDING FOR IRON AND STEEL 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir, When reading the article in the Spectator on Saturday, 
October 13th, on the above subject, I at once realized that 
the writer had unfortunately not had an opportunity of con- 
sulting those interested in this particular industry, or those 
of the industries such as engineering and shipbuilding, which 
are closely allied. 

In the first place the writer dwells principally on the raw 
material ; the particular items where the tonnage of imports 
has recently so very considerably exceeded that of say the 
year 1913 are among the finished and semi-finished products. 

Take the following figures for example :—The combined 
tonnage of steel sheet bars, wire rods, steel bars and angles, 
girders and beams, during August of 1928 equals 112,137 
tons, against 56,941 tons, the monthly average ef the year 
1913. This you will notice closely approximates double the 
quantity, and represents over 660,000 tons increase of 
imported material. These are products in which a consider- 
able proportion of foreign labour is included, and if produced 
in this country would indecd help to lessen our unemployment 
figures, not only in the steel industry, but also in those of coal 
and coke. 

We who are firmly of the opinion that some branches at 
least of this steel trade should come under the purview of the 
Safeguarding of Industries Act, aim principally at the lessening 
of unemployment, and the safeguarding of the existing stand- 
ard of living enjoyed by our workers. 

The writer asks the question, what would the shipbuilders 
and railway companies say? I have heard many repre- 
sentatives of the shipbuilding interests speak in favour, and 
have read of no concerted action being taken by either the 
shipbuilders or railway managers protesting against the 
proposed safeguarding. 

Why should it be assumed that any prices would advance 
when in all other trades where safeguarding assistance has 
been given prices have remained the same or have been 
reduced ? 

What would the farmers say ? So far as agriculture is con- 
cerned I believe the farmers fully realize that they have 
everything to gain by the increased purchasing power of the 
industrial population when the basic industries are assisted 
into a more prosperous condition, and the risk of the few 
implements which they need costing them more is extremely 
slight. 

Recently the chairman of the largest group of firms manu- 
facturing agricultural implements in this country was reported 
to have said that though he had been a lifelong Free Trader 
up to the present, “ he was bound to admit thet Free Trade 
did not suit the circumstances of the time, and that having 
tried Free Trade and it having failed, let us try what safeguard- 
ing will do, and I for one do not fear it.” 

The writer states that since safeguarding was introduced 
unemployment has appreciably increased. Surely it is a 
well-known fact that in many of those trades which have 
received the benefit of safeguarding or the McKenna duties, 
not only has unemployment decreased, but many additional 
factories have been built, and considerably more men employed. 
It is in the other basic industries such as iron, steel, coal, 
&e., where the increased unemployment is found. 

Referring to the writer's appeal to the supporters of the 
League of Nations, and the report of the Economic Conference, 
I would think that until the tariff barriers can by such in- 
fluence be removed in other countries, it is no longer useful for 
the British to go on starving our factories, and find employ- 
ment for workers elsewhere. We shall exert no less influence 
in removing these barriers if we prove to the business com- 
munity of other nations that they will not be allowed to 
continue obtaining advantages in trade which our inaction 
and costly altruism gives them. I am, Sir, &c., 

Burton Cliff louse, Lincoln, Louris W. Surru. 


[To the Editor of the Sprcravor.] 
Sir, The letters from Mr. Douglas Graham ond “ A Safe- 
guarder *’ are most interesting as they show clearly the assump- 
»s on which the advocates of safeguarding base their claim, 


the Editor 


But I submit that the decision should not be based on the 
assumptions of advocates but on the teaching of experience. 
and in this matter we are fortunate in having the experienc 
of Protectionist countries to guide and warn us of the con. 
sequences of a mistaken policy. Here is an extract from: thy 
Consular Report for Germany (Cd. 5465-166) for September, 
1911. 


“The Berlin Chamber of Commerce in its latest report frankly 
states the German method has proved impracticable ; a « tior 
is steadily gaining ground that the present road can no longer | 
followed ; that the present duties weighing upon all arti ay 
granted the individual industries a protection for their manufactures 
but that they render such protection illusory through the cuties 
resting upon those raw and half-finished goods which they tinis) 


off. 


Again in the Consular Report for Germany (Cd. 7620 14) of 
December, 1914, we read : 


* For these finishing industries the export is rendered increasingly 
difficult because the increasing over-production among the manu 
facturers of the half-finished goods is exported below the home 
selling price, so that the German finishing industries have to 
compete abroad against tinishing industries working with ape! 
German raw material. Export bounties granted to Cerman 
exporters represent at best an unsatisfactory compensation for thy 
difference between the home and foreign selling prices of half-finished 
goods; they depend upon the goodwill of various syndicates not 
always working in harmony, and they are granted reluctant!y and 
often too late. . As far as the labour market is concerned, ther 
can be but one result ; the finishing industries are forced { sort 
to cheap labour—juveniles, females, and foreigners.” 

The proposal made by your correspondent ** A Safeguarder” 
for the Government control of prices justifies the statement 
made by Lord Sumner many years ago that Protection is a form 
of Socialism. If a government 
commerce then why not prices and all industry and all labour ? 
Logically we are led to State Socialism and State Slavery as 
in Russia.—I am, Sir, &c., 


may control and regulate 


GRAHAM Bowen. 
Siudwell Lodge, Droxford, Hants. 


[To the Editor of the Specravor.] 
Sir,—In your issue of the 13th instant, you publish a leadet 
on the above subject, and as this is a matter of particular 
interest to me and having a fair knowledge of the industry 
and its actual position, I should very much like to make 
some criticism on the points put forward. 

It is extremely gratifying to know that the iron and steel 
industry is really recognized as the basie industry of th 
country, and consequently of vital importance nationally. but 
to suggest that a safeguarding duty on this industry would 
he so far-reaching as “to open up the whole question of a 
general tariff” is, I consider, very wide of the mark, as any 
increased activity and consequent prosperity in the iron and 
steel trade would be similarly reflected on other industries 
most particularly the ones mentioned. 

It is asked, “What would the shipbuilders say 7 I 
think the question should be “ What are the shipbuilders 
“as a good many have already expressed their \iews 
as being strongly in favour of a reasonable safeguarding duty 
on the foreign imports of iron and steel, knowing full wel! that 
their British material would not cost them more, but would 
virtually cost them less. 
railway companies, and they would also reap an additional 
benefit in the increased demand for the transportation of 
British materials. 


saving ? 


The same argument applies to the 


I think the farmers would 
largely welcome such a measure, as they are only too quick to 
realize the effect that the prosperity of the basic industries 
has on the marketing of their produce. 


Coming now to agriculture. 


Finally, it is false security to imagine that cheap forcign 
material will always be available, as, if our iron and steel 
industry is allowed to go out of existence, the foreigner will 
quickly seize the opportunity to revise, not only his prices, 
but also his conditions of supply which would create a very 
grave situation in the case of a national crisis arising.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun B. Hapen, 

Westfield House, Andover Sircet, Sheffield. 
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[To the Editor of the Sercraton.] 
Sin. There has been a good deal of misconception regarding 
the iron and steel industry, but stated very briefly the position 
js as follows: 

(1) The recent increase in unernployment is chiefly due to 
the plight of the iron and steel industries. and the coal trade 
which is largely dependent on the activity of the heavy 
jpdustries. 

(2) Continental lower wages, longer hours, and much lower 
taxation, enable foreign manufacturers, owing to our free 
market, to deliver the bulk of the steel that is imported in 
a semi-finished condition at prices below, but only slightly 
below, our own costs of production. 

(3) Iron and steel are not raw materials. labour representing 
about 85 per cent. ef the cost, and the ore and coal being the 
raw materials, 

(4) A very moderate duty 
our manufacturers to secure the bulk of cur home trade. and 


safeguarding would enable 
to regain a considerable portion of our Empire trade which 
we have been gradually losing. 

(5) Our increased production would very materially reduce 
costs of manufacture and selling prices, as has been the case 
in all other safeguarded industries. 

(6) Industries using iron and 
would have the advantage of the superior British quality at 


steel, without exception, 
lower prices. 

(7) Last and most important there would be a rapid and 
great reduction of unemployment in the iron, steel, and coal 
industries, in transport workers, suppliers of rolling-stock. 
tools, stores, and many other subsidiary industries that would 
benefit directly and indirectly. This, both from the humani- 
tarian and economic points of view is of the most vital urgency, 
—Iam, Sir, &e., A. J. Capron, 


Park Tron Works, Sheffield. 


[To the Editor of the Spvcrsxvor.] 

Sik, —I hope, but can scarcely believe, that your correspondent 
who signs himself ** A Safeguarder ~ thinks out the facts of 
his policy more carefully than he read the article which he 
criticizes. He says, * You suggest that the statement that 
‘the more an irdustry produces the more cheaply can it 
produce’ cannot * survive the strain of experience. ~ 

I was amazed to learn that the Spectator should have made 
such a suggestion— quite contrary to its teaching during many 
years—but when I read your article I found that what you 
had said was that you would be ~ the last to dispute ~ the 
principle that the more an industry produces the more cheaply 
can it produce. You then suggested that there must be 
“a flaw somewhere ~ in many of the * engaging calculations ”’ 
which safeguarders base upon that principle. T am, Sir, &c., 

ANTI-SAFEGUARDER, 

FOR 


SLAUGHTER OF ANIMALS 


ENGLAND 
[To the Editor of the Srecraxror.| 

Six, I have just seen, on my return from Geneva, where 
we have an International Animal Protection Bureau, Mr. 
R. O. P. Paddison’s letter in your issue of October 13th. 

I beg to differ from Mr. Paddison, and I am glad to sce 
that he specifically states that he does not in his letter 
represent the body of the R.S.P.C.A., for I fear his letter 


HUMANE 


will but hearten the recalcitrant and retrograde section of 


the meat trade opposition to humaner methods of slaughter. 
One wonders if he considers the meat traders of England 
so stupid that what can be learnt by Swiss, Swedish, and 
many other foreigners with ease cannot be understood by 
Englishmen. We of the Animal Defence Society have 
instructed many slaughtermen of this and other countries 
in the use of the humane killer, and we do not find the 


intelligence of the English butcher in this respect to be 


‘below that of the foreign butcher. 


So far from the country not being ready for a Government 
Bill, the time is long overdue for statutory law. England 
has long been looked upon as the pioneer in humanity to 
animals, but in this matter of the slaughter of animals to 
provide the food of the people she lags far behind other 
countries such as Switzerland, Sweden, and Germany. It 
is personally a source of great joy to me that Scotland hus 


led the way in this first step of humanity to animals by the 
passing this summer of the Slaughter of Animals (Scotland) 
Bill, but I feel it is an insult to her sister country to say 
that she is so behind in the cause of humanity. 

At present there is no law in England to regulate methods 
of slaughtering animals for food. Had there been such a 
law, the cruel machine (copied from abroad and used in 
pig factories) which hoists pigs. fully conscious. by 
on to a revolving 
Neither 
would such cases be possible as that of the young inexperienced 
grandson of a butcher, who killed a cow as best he could 
with a pick-uaxe (he came before the Court, not because of 
the cruelty in the killing. but because of the badness of the meat); 
a pig, was hit seven times with 


PANS 
means of a slip noose round one hind leg, 
wheel for slaughter. would never have been allowed. 


nor, again, the case where 
the pole-axe. There was no prosecution because there is 
no law respecting how animals should be killed for meat. 
Not only does the anima! suffer from the pain of a misdirected 
blow, but the 


further agony. 


wrenching out of the pole-axe causes it 

In order to demonstrate in a practical manner the principles 
of humanity to the animals killed for food, the hygienic 
of the meat. and the well-being of the men 
of the Animal Defence Society have built a 
model humane abattoir at Letchworth. We have the 
building ready. we have the machinery and equipment: we 
Kind friends who 


treatment 
employed. we 


only wait to clear the building fund. 
care for animels all over the country bave sent their contribu. 
tions, but we have £17,060 vet to raise to clear the debt on 
the bu'lding undertaking, and 
everyone in every 
for animals should give their share to enable us to open the 
We should like to have it working by Christimas. 


This is a national! 


parish and town in England who cares 


fund. 


abattoir. 

This abattoir will be of the greatest use when the Bill 
for Humane Slaughter of Animals for England is again 
before Parliament. to demonstrate to Members of Parliament 
simplicity and practicability of humane 
methods, and, after the passing of the Bill, to instruct 
slaughtermen in the use of the modern instruments. For 
this model abattoir, with its lecture hall, gives every facilits 
The abattoir will 


and others the 


for teaching any who may need to learn. 
trade on business lines. thus demonstrating that humane 
mnethods pay best on all planes. Already medical oflicers 
of health and deputations from different 
Britain and from all over the world have visited the abattoir 


towns in Great 


and paid tribute to its worth and its practical purpose. 

Mr. John T. Robertson. 
trader, writes of his visit to the Letchworth abattoir in the 
Scottish Butchers’ ‘Situated in the industrial 
quarter of this beautiful garden city is the model abattoir, 
and let me say here that this is a splendid place. I had 
house, a Noah's Ark of our 


the well-known Seottish meat 


Journal : 


expected to see a sort of toy 
childhood days, but he who comes to 
The conception and erection of this place is an 
showing 


laugh remains to 
praise. 
example to all engaged in the meat industry 
what an abattoir can be. It is a vision of things to come ; 
the comfort of both man and beast has been attended to 
down to the minutest detail. 

When the abattoir was 
Mr. Editor, were the first to express your valued appreciation 
And now we want 


completed this summer, you, 
of the building and of its great purpose. 
the people of England to help us to open it. to show that 
humane killing and the humane treetment of animals in 
slaughterhouses can be successfully carried out, and to show, 
also, that England is not behind. IT ask all those who care 
enough to help in this important practical step to send their 
contributions (cheques crossed “ Midland Bank Ltd.) to 
the Hfon. Treasurer, Abattoir Fund, “Animal Defence Society 
25 Old Bond Street. London. W.1. 0 feel sure that readers 
of the Spectator would wish to help us in this practical step 
in a great national reform. To am, Sir. &e.., 

Nina TPLAMILTON 

(President Animal Defence Society). 


AND BRANDON 


that everyone interested in the introduction of 


[We hop 
will help the Duchess of 


humane killing into this country 
Hamilton to clear off the debt of £17,000, so that the model 
abattoir at Letchworth can be started by Christmas. — Mp. 
Spectator. | 
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LAND REGISTRATION AND SMALL 
OWNERSHIP 
[To the Editor ef the Srecrator.] 

Sir,-The first quarter of the present century has seen in 
progress a revolution in the ownership, occupation, and even 
cultivation of land. For 800 years after the compilation of 
the first ** Domesday ~ the system then existing had remained 
practically unchanged. From an issue of ** Domesday” in 
1875 it appears that half the land in the United Kingdom 
was in the possession of 7,400 persons. Of these 1,200 owned 
one-quarter of the land with an average of 16,200 acres each. 
Out of a population of thirty-five millions only one in a 
hundred owned more than one acre. The land for the most 
part was still cultivated by tenant occupiers under the lord, 
although, of course, methods of cultivation had improved. 

No official figures seem to exist by which an exact com- 
parison with the above can be made to-day. Speaking, how- 
ever, on December 9th, 1924, Hon. E. Wood (now Lord 
Irwin) said that within the last five years the number of 
occupying owners had almost exactly doubled, and they were 
now holding something like 25 per cent. of the total area 
under crops and grass. Another authority states that of 
recent years occupying owners increased by something like 
100 per cent. Between the years 1919 and 1924, three and 
a quarter million acres passed from owners to occupiers. An 
inquiry made by the Ministry of Agriculture in 1927 in respect 
of holdings exceeding one acre showed that in England the 
acreage in the ownership of occupiers in that year exceeded 
nine million acres, or over 36 per cent. of the land under crops 
and grass, while the number of holdings owned was 146,887, or 
36.6 per cent. of the total number of owners. 

The transference of ownership of land from the few to the 
many if economically sound is from the point of view of 
national stability undoubtedly beneficial. One of the main 
obstacles to such transfer has hitherto been the inordinate 
costs of conveyance based on archaic traditions and now 
totally unnecessary. In 1925, by the Land Registration Act, 
Parliament placed in our hands an instrument under which 
real property can be conveyed from one owner to another at a 
trifling cost and without legal assistance. To avail ourselves of 
this benefit, however, we must persuade county and borough 
councils to adopt the Act within their respective areas. The 
principle was adopted in the County of London under the 
Land Transfer Act, 1897, but the only county authorities 
who have as yet availed themselves of the present Act are 
Eastbourne, dating from 1925, and Hastings, which will 
come under the Act on January Ist next. 

The reasons which have hitherto prevented county autho- 
rities from adopting the Act are too long for me to attempt to 
discuss in your columns, I have dealt with them at some 
length in a pamphlet of which I send you an advance copy 
(A New Domesday. Simpkin. Price 6d.). The Act may be 
made compulsory everywhere by Orders in Council in 1935. 
Before such compulsion is applied it is to be hoped that the 
county authorities will have been induced to adopt the Act 
subject to such modifications as may render it locally more 
acceptable. I hope that the Spectator will give them a lead.— 
I am, Sir, <c., James D. Lecarp, 

Hazledene, Exmouth. 


DEBTS AND REPARATIONS 
[To the Editor of the Srucraror.]} 
Sin,—-The twin question of Reparations and Debts is once 
again actively discussed. It is increasingly realized that 
upon a rational solution of this problem world peace mainly 
hinges. Not only is its unsettled state a natural bar to 
harmony, but it so easily lends itself as a plausible excuse 
for deliberate acts productive of dissension. 
Three ways there are in which the problem can be treated :— 
1. To let the Dawes Plan lumber along. 
2. For Amcrica to cancel the debis, 
3. The flotation of German bonds covering the fixed total. 
In the final things, the cancellation scheme strikes me as 
the most adaptive and ultimate if coupled with the stipulation 
of a revision of the Treaties. If America is to make such a 
vast sacrifice, let it be on the altar of peace, not to enrich 
the war chest. 
The Dawes Plan is doomed to have a breakdown owing 


to its inborn organic defects. But then it never was » t 
to be anything more than a provisional structure, such a, iy 
America is called a ** taxpayer,” to be replaced at the oppor. 
tune time by an adequate building. Moreover, it carries 
with it the continuance of the Rhine ceccupation, wi 5 
hate-breeding potentialities. 

As regards the German loan proposition, in existi 
cumstances, with America resolute in its refusal to 
whilst France and the other nations pres-ed for the 


of paying America, one can see no alternative. But 
handling of it requires that everybody should act reas: 
Logically, America has a perfect right to have the pr ul 
say in the matter. America will naturally urge this p 
Why should we exchange the obligations of England, of 
France, of Italy and the rest for the single pledge of Germany, 
If Germany continues to meet her direct payments recu J 
America is sure to get hers, even from France. On the other 
hand, if Germany defaults on her payment, because of 
inability to bear the burden, then she would be certain to 
follow the same course towards America, and with |css fear 


of fatal consequences. 

What I would propose is this: Let the German bonds 
be guaranteed by each nation, in proportion to the moncys 
received through the flotation of the loan. Such an arr: 
ment would prove fair all round, involving no added 
Besides, to my way of thinking, it would tend to bring about 
a common tie of interested solidarity for the preservativ f 
peaceful relations.—I am, Sir, &c., 

GABRIEL WELLS (American citize: 

Carlton Mansion, 14 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


THE YOUTH MOVEMENT AND THE IRIsIL 
CENSORSHIP 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.]} 

Srr,—An interesting connexion between these two 
sight rather remote topics presents itself. 

In your editorial comment on the first you are ca: 
to state that you do not endorse “the Cult of the Nu 
But in confirmation of Mr. H. Strachey’s letter I should 
to say that this summer, in conjunction with some fri 
I have had some very encouraging and illuminating « 
rience with a sma!! private sun and air bath conducted on 
similar lines to the numerous German Socicties to which i 
refer—i.e., where it was usual for both sexes to pra 
complete nudity together. 

Our experience all goes to prove that among Englis! 
as well as Germans familiarity with the sight of the nud ! 
body tends generally to diminish, and certainly does nothing 
to increase or stimulate, sexual feeling among all noi 
people. 
I think, only fair that such a piece of positive evidence s l 
be put on record.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

BM BIWC, Londen, W. 


In view of its obvious bearings on both topics it is, 


[To the Ediivr of the Srecrsvron.] 
Sin,—It is with even greater diflidence than Mr. MeCartly 
himself expresses, that I voice a protest against his exposition 
of ideas upon the much debated question of sex; indccd I 
would hardly have ventured to do so, had I not found within 
your own columns the refutation of his statements in quotat 
from the work of Havelock Ellis. 

Nobedy should wish to protest against his indictment of 
perverted literature and art, but when he suggests that 
throw overboard the whole question of * sex,” then one is 
inclined to think that his use of the word is a misnomer ; wlitt 
he really means is “ prurience.” How can this necess 
function of nature be nauseous if approached in a sane and 
healthy manner? What will happen to the human race !!, 
acting upon his advice, we jettison sex ? 


It has been made only too tragically obvious how little good 
is gained by ignoring this side of life, or at least refusing to 


make a knowledge of its rightful control and guidance an 
essential part of youth’s education. ‘The error of this attituce 
could hardly be better expressed than in Havelock Eilis\ own 
words when he asks, “suppose that eating and drinking 


were never spoken of openly, save in veiled r 
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poetic language, ete.’ I think that the hest service we can 
do to future generations is to see to it that the knowledge which 
has been given to us by such a man be more widely 
disseminated, that those who are to come may not pay the 
price of ignorance in suffering and broken lives. 

There is no excuse for misrepresentation of the facts of this 
important issue in life with such wisdom to hand if we will 
put use it.—I am Sir, &c., Guy Noonan, 

Moutreal. 


CORNISH DRY BULB TRADE 
[To the Editor of the Specraron.| 
Sin, In view of the number of inquiries I have received 
with reference to Cornish grown bulbs, as a result of a recent 
article in the Spectator, would you be good enough to make 
the following points clear ? 

In the first place I should explain that I personally only 
act in an advisory capacity to the growers in the West, and 
as Secretary of the Western Commercial Horticultural Show, 
which primarily aims at improving the marketing and packing 
of Cornish flowers. We are, however, attempting to set up 
a trade with Cornish bulbs, and with a view to stimulating 
this we held a Dry Bulb Show in July of this year. 

I have received numerous inquirics for bulb catalogues 
from people anxious to purchase small quantities of ¢ ornish 
bulbs, and I am very grateful for the interest that is being 
taken in a new home industry. These names have been 
passed on to several Cornish growers who deal in this class 
of trade, and I presume, therefore, that everyone who has 
written me has received from some source or other a price 
list of Cornish grown bulbs. 

I am hoping, however, that sooner or later machinery 
will be set up for dealing with a retail trade in Cornish bulbs. 
The present trade in Cornish bulbs is of a wholesale nature, 
growers preferring to sell by the ewt. or ton, or better varicties 
by the thousand, rather than deal with small purchasers. 
We also hope with the aid of an organization such as the 
Penzance Bulb Co-operative Society, of which Mr. Richard 
Tregonning of Ridgeovean, Gulval, is Secretary, or some 
similar organization, to be able to cater for the needs of the 
small purchaser. If any of your readers have not received 
the supplies they desire, will they kindly accept this as an 
explanation and apology, and if they would get in touch 
with me earlier another year I might be able to get their 
I am, Sir, &c., 

Hy. W. Absiss. 
Horticultural Superintendent for Cornwall. 

County Hall, Truro. 

[We wish all prosperity to the Cornish bulb trade. The 
Cornish climate is probably even better suited to bulb growing 
than that of Holland. Naturally experience counts for 
much, but enthusiasm and hard work should offset this 


needs supplied. 


factor in time.— Ep, Spectator.| 


JOSEPH CONRAD 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sin, —Although my own sea-going years coincided almost 
exactly with Joseph Conrad's, I never had the good luck to 
meet him in any foreign or home port. Nor have I in later 
years come across any old shipmate of his who might have 
told me how he shaped as an ollicer in big sailing ships in the 
‘eizhties and early “nineties, when crews were mixed and 
rowdy. 

I could easily envisage him as master, standing on the 
weather side of his poop, aloof and quietly observant ; but 
not as one of the mates, knocking about the decks and keeping 


watch. Mrs. Conrad has expressed a similar disability. In 
her Joseph Conrad as I knew him she writes : 

“It was always difficult for me to reconcile the highly sensitive, 
fastidious man with the rough life he must have led :n his seagoing 
days.’ (Page 18.) 


And so it was with keen interest that I saw- and read 
with close attention —the letter in last week’s Spectator from a 
correspondent who was medical officer in the * Torrens’ (I 
there can be no reason for veiling it) 
Ife himself has told us 


give the ship’s name : 
when Conrad was chief mate of her. 
in A Personal Record how, on the passage out to Australia 
in that ship he formed a friendship with a * young Cambridge 


man,” a passenger for his health; 2nd one evening, in the 


“second dogwatch,” in Conrad's cabin, after discussing 
Gibbows History, he said to Jacques, the passenger: ‘ Would 
it bore vou very much reading a MS. in a handwriting like 


mine’... It is a sort of tale. It is not even finished 


vet. ... Nevertheless I would like to know what vou think 
of it. . This was the half-completed Ms. of Almayer's 
Folly. When the sheets were returned Conrad asked, * Is it 


worth = finishing 7” The answer was in one word: 
- Distinctly.” 


There is not the remotest evidence here that Conrad asked 


for, or even desired. more than a reading and a critical opinion 


vet we are now told that during the same vovage 
he invited 
It appears that 
the doctor “tried to explain the differences of meaning in 


of his worl 
Conrad made only one voyage in the * Torrens ~ 


the ship’s doctor * to correct his writings.” 


Various wordings and class phraseology,” and that Conrad 
‘took corrections without question”; but “he seemed 
puzzled.” Seemed! He doubtless was puzzled. 

After a jiapse of approximately thirty-six years the doctor's 
memory on this matter may be—and quite excusably so— 
not quite accurate. It is highly probable that Conrad did 
consult him about his orthoepical trouble, and the good 
doctor did try to cure that. For, to the last day of his life, 
Conrad's tongue never altogether lost its exotic accent. But 
to teach him how to wrile, after twelve years of hard study, 
reading and practice of English composition, added to great 
gifts of natural perception, assimilation and expression— 
well! if I may without offence adopt the reply of the Carpenter 
to the Walrus on the question of tidying-up the seashore: “I 
doubt it.” 

Those who have read A Personal Record, and who remember 
Conrad’s generous and even affectionate recognition of the 
* encouragement (Conrad’s own 
that nowhere in the pages of 


yeung Cambridge man’s 
word) may well be * puzzled ” 
that modest, that beautifully written retrospect, does Conrad 
refer to his early debt to the old medical shipmate who 
* corrected his writings.’—I am, Sir, &c., 


Kensal Rise, N.W. 10. 


Tuomas Carr, 


SLUMS AND LOCAL RATES 
[To the Editor of the SPEC! POR. | 
Sin,—-In your article ** The Human Sardines of Shoreditch,” 
you refer to various causes of slums but omit what, in my 
opinion, is the most important. I refer to cur Local Rating 
System. Whether directly or indirectly through compounding, 
the tenant ultimately pays the local rates which are levied 
on the rent he pays,in the same way as the consumer of any 


t ultimately, 


commodity, be it tea, sugar, or whisky, avs the 


tax levied on it. 

A moment's consideration shows that, seeing local rates 
within recent years have risen by shillings per £ of rent, 
' 


the tenant is just so much less able to afford a decent house 


to live in. Years ago it was decided to abolish the window 
tax, because it tended to make houses unhealthy by re stricting 
the number of windows. — If it was bad to tax part of a house, 
surely it is far worse to tax the whole and yet this is the system 
of our local taxation. 

We recognize now the folly of taxing industry by local rates 
But what about 
It is whimsical, 


without consideration of its ability to pay. 
the individual ratepayer’s ability to pay ? 
and would be funny if it were not so sad, to reflect that the 
slum dwellers, whose fate you deplore, are actually being 
taxed for the relief of the able-bodied unemployed and the 
poor. Our present Rating System forces people into slums 
by depriving them of the means with which to pay rents 
for better houses.—I am, Sir, &e.., 
P. D. Ripce-Beepiy. 


ie 


116 Mope Sireet, Glassow, C. 


RODNEY AND THE COMMAND OF THE SEA 
| To the Editor of the Serci \TOR. | 
Sir,—Your reviewer of the life of Frobisher (Spectator, 
October 13th) aflirms that if Rodney had not weakened his 
strength by sending home “part of his fiect ”’ to escort prizes 
taken at St. Mustatius, the French might conceivably not 
have had that temporary command at sea which led to 
Cornwallis’s surrender, and te the loss of the American 
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I can only suppose that your reviewer has not verified 
his facts in making this astounding assertion, and is merely 
repeating what somebody else has said. For those facts 
give no support whatever to such a thing being conceivably 
possible. 
two ships, one a 74 damaged in the previous hurricane, and 
the other a 64 Dutch prize. To describe this as * part of” 
a fleet of twenty-two ships is to convey a wholly false im- 
pression; and the actions of that war give no reason for 
imagining that the addition of two ships to the nineteen 
which Graves had would have converted an indecisive attack 
into a victory over the twenty-four of de Grasse. The French 
commander would still have had a superiority of three ships, 
and an armament of two hundred and seventy-six guns. 
One has, moreover, only to make the most cursory study 
of the battle to see that there can be no foundation for sup- 
posing that two more British ships would have altered the 
situation to any material degree. 

The statement is on a par in inaccuracy with another which 
I have seen elsewhere in its accompaniment, that the capture 
was planned by Rodney to refill his purse : the fact being that 
the expedition was ordered by the Ministry, with the assent, 
presumably, of the King, * The islands which present them- 
selves as the first object of attack are St. Eustatius and St, 
Martin’s ... as the enemy have derived great advantages 
from those islands, and it is highly probable considerable 
quantities of provisions and other stores are laid up there, or 
are upon their way thither, which may fall into our hands 
if we get possession speedily, it is His Majesty's pleasure 
that we should recommend to you the immediate attack 
and reduction of those islands as of very great. importance 
to His Majesty's service.” 

I hold no brief for Rodney. Some of his conduct was 
plainly inexcusable. But this constitutes no reason for 
misrepresenting his action in order to prove a theory about 
prize money.—I am, Sir, &e., 

II. W. Ricumonp, Vice-Admiral. 

5 Lennox Gardens, S.W. 

jOur reviewer erred, but in good company—that of Sir 
John Fortescue, who was also corrected by Admiral Richmond, 
We must apologize to the memory of Rodney. Ep. Spectator.| 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
Tue Lare C. E, Monracue. 

I am writing a memoir of the late C. E. Montague, and 
shali be grateful for any material. Letters from Montague 
will be carefully kept and returned, and any reminiscences 
will also be welcome. Anything, in either case, that I might 
ask to quote would be submitted to the senders, 
E.ron, 293 Woodstock Road, Oxford. 


OLIveR 


Crap APPLES. 

I read with much interest the article on ‘* Our Fruits and 
Their Names,” by Josephine Vincent, in your issue of 
October 13th, especially the paragraph about crab-apples. 
We had just been picking a sackful of wild crabs, which we 
made into delicious jelly. In one hedge we found three 
distinct kinds of crab-apples. One was a small, hard fruit. 
almost round, with rosy cheeks ; another was large and juicy, 
Jong-shaped and pale green all over; while the third was of 
medium size, pale green, with a stalk rather like that of a 
fig, attached to a protruding part of the fruit, instead of 
being ** counter-sunk ” as is usual with apples. It would be 
interesting to know if botanists recognize distinct varieties 
of crabs. It is possible, of course, that some of the crabs 
found by us are reversions from cider-apples of sorts, and 
not originals of our cultivated fruit. The farmers seem to 
eare nothing for their crabs, which are allowed: to rot on the 
ground if not picked up Ly amateur jelly-makers. At any 
rate, no one has ever raised any objection to the raiding of 
these wild orchards-—W. Manan, The Thatched Cottage, 
Littleham, Exmouth, Devon. 


Puosruorvs, 

Re phosphorescent appearances in grass at night time. A few 
years ago I was staying at a little place called Corris, on the 
border of Merionethshire, and going along one of the mountain 
passes one night I was surprised #) see quite a patch of the 
side close to the footpath all aglow. There were dozens of 


The detachment made by Rodney consisted of 


ew 


little places dotted here and there all alight. My first though 
was “ glow-worms.” But upon inspection I found the substance 
(which I approached rather cautiously) was what I cay 
only describe as being like wet rotten wood. I took a saniple 
home with me and when it was dry you could powder it between 
your finger and thumb. I had tried wetting it again but never 
got any further glow from it—A. GoopERuAM, 88 Moss Lane, 
Hale, Cheshire. 


A Cure For NOISE. 


It should be more generally known that the sea-crass 
Zostera Marina, when dried, has the extraordinary quality of 
killing sound, as well as being an effective insulator avainst 
heat and cold, and on this account is being increasingly used 
by architects in house construction. To prove its ef cy 
as a sound deadener, an interesting experiment m be 
made with an alarm clock and a box well lined, lid as wel! ag 


sides, with the material. Set the alarm going, then put the 
clock in the box and drop the lid. The sound dis:; ;carg 
instantly, as if turned off by a tap. Open the box ; the 
alarm is heard again.—NEDNATS, 


Poetry 
To Winter 


FLaunt not so boldly 
Thy frozen crest, 
Crushing so coldly 

The beggar’s breast 3 
Let the lambs trot 
Warm to the farm, 
And of birds not 

The least take harm ; 
Wild winter, refrain 
From wounding measures, 
Bring us no bane, 

But only thy pleasures, 


For, lo, this summer 
My child was born ; 

So blithe a newcomer 
Thou wilt not spurn ? 
Let the last rose 
Bloom by our door, 
And those icy throes 
Die on the shore. 

For she is my joy, 

My dream and my story— 
Blow tenderly, boy, 
And thine be the glory, 


When as thou freezest 
The sun must shine, 
The snow thou releasest 
Fall uncondign ; 

Rack not, O railer, 

The poor, nor foil 
Ploughman and sailor 
Under their toil ; 

Bring thou no cares 
T’affront my daughter, 
Spoiling the airs 

Sweet heaven taught her, 


My sweet little linnet, 
Nought shall annoy 
With the secret in it 
This one year of joy ; 
So live like the flowers 
Ere time contemn, 
And sleep as One slept 
In Bethlehem. 
And sweet God, of Thy power 
These virtues bequeath her ; 
To find her own dower 
And not marry beneath her! 
A. E. Coprarn. 
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DIA DE LA RAZA! 


@, Under this name—the Feast of the Latin Race—is 
commemorated, on the 12th of October each year 
throughout South and Central America, the historic 
voyage of discovery by Columbus in 1492. 
@, Since then, the development of the vast resources 
of the New World has been phenomenal. 


@, To-day a great and growing volume of overseas 
trade is transacted annually by the Latin American 
Republics, and complete facilities for every descrip. 
tion of modern banking business are afforded by 
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AMERICAN BANK LTD 
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Acting as 


EXECUTORS AND 
TRUSTEES 


The MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 

Company LIMITED fulfils every function of 

Executors or Trustees. Its service combines 
the following important advantages 


@ Security 

@ Continuity of Administration 
@ Accessibility 

@ Expert Advice 

§ Moderate Fees 


A booklet containing full particulars may be obtained 

from any branch of the Midland Bank. The Trustee 

Company is owned by and conducted under the 
direction and management of the 


MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 
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Trusts 


Directors : 

Avperman A, Emtn Davies, L.C.C., Ci nia 
Exnest Martin, F.C.LS., Mas r recter 
Sir PD. Dremmonp Fi rR, KDE 
V. Cruttenven, F.C.1.S 
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A Use for Idle Money 


From time to time you may have money arvail- 
able for which temporarily you have no use. 
This money may be put aside for some purpose 
which does not arise for weeks or for months 
or never at all. How much more satisfactory 
would it be if this idle money could earn for 
you 5 to 543%. This can be done by holding 
the 5% (Minimum) Withdrawable Preference 
shares of First, Second or Third Co-operative 
Investment Trusts. Your money is safe, ever) 
£5 is secured on at least £20 worth of invested 
capital (issued capital exceeds £2,500,000). 
Shares can be withdrawn on demand. Dividends 
5% on shares held for short periods, and 
54% when shares are held more than six 
months prior to certain dates—dividends are 
paid without deduction of income tax. 
Particulars and application form will be sent if mention 
is made of this paper on application to: 
FIRST, SECOND & THIRD CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.€. 2 
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The Small Investor and Debt Conversion 


By Sir D. Dreuuonp Fraser, a Vice-President of the Institute of Bankers. 


Tur fundamental problem of British Government finance 
in the next few years will be, as it has been in the past 
eight vears, that of replacing the high interest bearing 
War debt with low interest bearing peace debt. So far, 
the results achieved in this direction cannot be described 
as strikingly successful. Since March, 1919, the Govern- 
ment has applied £755,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money 
to redemption of debt; yet the National Debt has 
actually increased since that date from £7,434,000,000 
to £7.610,000,000. The interest charge, it is true, has 
fallen, but not by much. In 1919 it was £326,000,000 ; 
last vear it fell to £313,000,000, It should be borne in 
mind that interest on the American debt was not being 
paid in 1919, but even allowing for this the fall is much 
smaller than should have occurred. The rate of interest 
is subject to the same economic forces as prices and 
wages. Prices of commodities stand to-day at less than 
one-half the level ruling in 1920, but the price of capital 


does not show a corresponding decline. The Govern- 
ment cannot, of course. direct economic forees, but I 
am convinced that it could have reduced the interest 


burden of its debt to a greater extent than has actually 
been achieved if it had paid more attention to the small 
investor. Of course, the same result would have been 
gained if the Government had pursued a wiser financial 
policy-if it had effected substantial economies and had 
not pledged its credit for the benefit of other people ; 
but even without these, great benefits would have followed 
an appeal to the small investor, whose numbers have been 
so greatly increased by the redistribution of capital 
brought about by the War. 
Day By Day Borrowinc. 

‘The small investor really came into his own during 
the War. It took the Government of the day some time 
to realize his potential value in the scheme of war finance, 
but in the end he played a big part in the financing of 
the War. Money was collected day by day direct from 
the people. This system has been continued in the 
Savings Certificates movement, but I am sure that there 
is a large fund of savings which have not found their way 
into Savings Certilicates. The joint stock banks are all 
alive to the importance of the small saver: without 
exception they now appeal for the deposit of small 
suns from £1 upwards, on which they allow interest. 
Small money is collected in increasing amounts for 
investment trusts. A feature of the present speculative 
* boom ” on the Stock Exchange has been the increasing 
interest taken in it by the small man. The Manchester 
Corporation has borrowed for utility purposes over the 
counter day by day practically the whole of the money 
required, apart from one or two Stock Exchange loans. 
Birmingham’s municipal bank is another instance of 
the way in which the small man is saving. Take the case 
of the London, Midland and Scottish Railway; it has 
been stated that 67,598 people hold from £1 to £100 of 
this company’s stock, and 63.626 from £101 to £200. 
Together these holdings represent 34 per cent. of the total 
stock outstanding. I have given elsewhere my estimate 
of the savings of the small capitalists as over 
£1.000,000,000. 

All these are indications that there is a large fund of 
capital available for investment in Government securities 
if only a suitable stock can be devised to attract it. The 
Very small investor who puts his savings into non- 
Government stcexs often does not do so because a higher 
vield is obtainable on them than on Government securities. 
He wishes rather to secure safety for his capital than a 
high interest or dividend yield. At the same time he 


wants something with a longer currency than Savings 
Certificates. He does not wish to be bothered with the 
question of transferring an investment from one security 
to another. One reason--more important than many 
would think —why a large proportion of the small savings 
of the country flows into non-Government securities is 
just that an offer of one of the latter is made at the 
precise moment when he has accumulated the sum 
necessary for application, 

SPECTACULAR CoNvERSION OF DEBT Too CostLy. 

The Government is not attempting to use this power 
of the small investor for the conversion of debt. It 
offers a large conversion loan just before the repayment 
of a maturing obligation, the application lists for which 
remain open cnly a few days. No special appeal is made 
to the small investor; indeed, in the case of some loans 
it would almost appear that the Treasury discouraged 
applications from him. As a result, a large sum of 
money having to be raised in a short time, the Govern- 
ment has to pay a high rate of interest on its new loan. 
Now if the Government, instead of relying upon one 
spectacular operation to provide it with the cash, had 
made itself responsible for the issue of Post Office bonds 
day by day, it would have accumulated a certain sum by 
the time the maturing loan fell due, and, since it would 
be able to reduce the total of the new loan to be offered 
in the ordinary new issue market, it would obtain better 
terms for that loan. Supposing a loan to the amount 
of £100,000,000 matures on December 31st. It may be 
taken for granted that only a proportion—probably a 
large proportion, but nevertheless not the whole—of 
the holders of the loan will reinvest their money in the 
new loan which the Government is bound to offer just 
prior to the maturity of their present holding. We 
will sav £70,000,000 is converted, leaving the Government 
to find another £30,000,000. If, however, the Govern- 
ment had for some time previously made daily sales of 
bonds, it might have accumulated sufficient capital to 
pay off that part of the loan which the holders do not 
intend to convert. Thus, with no necessity to obtain 
fresh money, the Government need not make its conversion 
loan so attractive to the investor and costly to itself. 
Under the present system, the Government has to ask 
for a sum of money greatly in excess of the current volume 
of savings, at the moment of the issue, and has conse- 
quently to offer a higher rate of interest to persuade 
investors to sell other securities and invest in the Govcrn- 
ment loan, 

Boxps ox “Tar.” 

If Post Office bonds were sold daily, they would create 
a continuous flow of money from the small investor for 
debt conversion. The rate of interest should be fixed, 
the price of issue being varied from time to time to meet 


changing conditions. Use should be made of the 
machinery of the National Savings Associations. A bond 


similar to Victory Bonds should be offered, for this would 
be a popular security. The menace to British credit 
inherent in the renewal week by week of the large amount 
of Treasury Bills outstanding could be gradually reduced 
by the offer of bonds on tap. A Post Office issue I esti- 
mate would raise £1,000,000 a weck. 

The use of the principle of continuous borrowing need 
not, of course, be confined to the small investor. Indeed 
day-by-day borrowing would be one of the best methods 
of avoiding the violent disturbances of the credit market 
which occur under the present system. Perhaps it is 
enough to remind the Government that money is being 
saved continually, and not merely once a year. 
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Lombard Street 
A Steady 


By Arriucr 


Previous to the Great War of 1914-18 the London Money 
Market enjoyed undisputed supremacy as the leading 
Money Market of the world, it being, indeed, often des- 
cribed as the world’s monetary centre, and also, and as a 
natural consequence, the chief leading lending centre. 

The four years’ conflict which disturbed many things, 
perhaps disturbed nothing more greatly than London's 
claim to this supremacy. Great Britain for some vears 
was unable to maintain all the obligations attaching to 
the Gold Standard, and while there was a complete 
return to that standard more than three years ago, so 
greatly was the position changed by the impoverishment 
of Europe, on the one hand, and the enrichment of the 
United States— largely owing to its three years of neu- 
trality—on the other hand, that, of necessity, the United 
States for a considerable period became the chief lender 
to foreign countries. Not only were the investing re- 
sources of her nationals enormous, but her huge accumu- 
lations of gold gave to her Money Market a stability 
enabling her to lend enormous sums abroad without any 
particular apprehensions with regard to the effect on the 
exchange. 

U.S. as Lexper. 

Moreover, it was doubtless also recognized by the 
monetary authorities on the other side of the Atlantic 
that so long as the investments were sound in character, 
there were no better means for the United States of 
consolidating the new strength of her economic position 
than by making these foreign loans. And for two 
reasons. Not only was there a prospect of the income 
on such foreign investments constituting a kind of per- 
petual bulwark for the American exchange, but it was 
also recognized that no small part of Britain’s commercial 
prosperity in the years preceding the war was directly 
connected with Britain’s loans to foreign countries. 
IIence, the United States, which from the moment of the 
war was aggressively active in everything pertaining to 
the prosecution of its overseas trade, pefecived the 
extent to which her trade might be further stimulated 
by foreign loans. 

Free Gotp Market ADVANTAGES. 

Moreover, for a prolonged period after the war these 
foreign lending activities of America and also the growth 
of business in the New York Money Market were still 
further stimulated by the fact that money rates in Europe 
were materially higher than in New York, while the fact 
that between 1919 and 1925 New York was practically 
the only really free gold market geve to that market 
almost everything that was conducive to the building up 
of a great monetary centre. Indeed, when allowance is 
made for the many factors contributing towards the 
establishment of a great Money Market on the other side 
of the Atlantic, the only matter for wonder is that London 
should have retained the great position which it un- 
doubtedly continued to hold even during the years when 
the Gold Standard was temporarily abandoned. 

Brirain’s Task. 

There were two main explanations, however, of the 
great prestige which the London Money Market con- 
tinued to hold even during the years of its greatest ad- 
versity. The first was the general recognition that Great 
Britain had accomplished— and had accomplished largely 
by reason of its sound banking and monetary system—a 
task in the financing of the war which no other country 
could possibly have achieved. If, for example, thé 
position had been reversed and America had been the 
nation at war, there can be no question that even allowing 
for her natural resources and her improved (but new) 
banking system, she would have been utterly unable to 
finance the conflict on the scale upon which it was financed 
by Great Britain from 1914 to 1917 inclusive. 

EXPECTATIONS OF RECOVERY. 

Another explanation of the maintenance of the prestige 
of the London marict is to be found in the general 
recognition by America and of other countries that Great 


After the Wat 


Recovery 
W. Kippy. 


Britain would resume her full obligations connected with 
the Gold Standard at the earliest possible moment. So 
strongly indeed was that belief held that there was a 
sense in which no real shock was ever imparted by the 
unavoidable temporary departure by London fron the 
full free Gold market. It was in fact perceived that the 


circumstances were not merely of an abnormal, but of a 
wholly unprecedented character, and the feverish |iaste 
with which America set herself— quite legitimately, of 


course to capture Foreign trade, and if possible to 
create a Money Market in New York, were in themsclyes 
evidences of an expectation that it would not be long 
before not merely the prestige but the active operations 
of the London Money Market were resumed. 

A Tryinc Prriop. 

Nevertheless, the years intervening after the close of 
the Armistice were dark years for Europe and the ful 
brunt of the storm expressed in the chaotic Continental 
Exchanges was felt by this country. It was indeed 
during this period that we experienced the greatest depres- 
sion in sterling, so that at one time the British pound was 
only worth a little over 13s., as measured by the American 
dollar. Not only were Foreign Loans in London out of 
the question for some vears, but the Mercantile Bill in 
Lombard Street well nigh disappeared, its place being 
taken by Treasury Bills, and while at this period dealings 
in Foreign Exchange began to take very largely the 
place of transactions in Bills of Exchange, the violent 
movements in the Continental currencies made such 
transactions more in the nature of speculative operations 
than ordinary business transactions. 

Tne BrcInNincs or Recovery. 

From about the year 1920 onwards, however, conditions 
in this country began to take a somewhat more favourable 
course, although the prolonged effects of inflation cost 
us dearly, and real progress was delayed for some tin 
by the premature and artificial boom of 1919, when, with 
little attention paid to the diminished purchasing power 
of Europe, an attempt was made to start active trade 
with phenomenally high prices of commodities, a move- 
ment which ended in a collapse in prices followed by a 
period of considerable industrial depression. On the 
other hand, forces were at work bringing about some 
economy in national expenditure, and a cessation of Gov- 
ernment borrowing, and with the cessation of the infla- 
tionary movement a gradual, but real, improvement in 
the financial state of the country commenced. Moreover, 
it was a prelude to an improvement in the general state 
of affairs in Europe, for it was owing to the joint efforts 
of this country and the United States that Austria and 
other Central European States were able at last to re- 
habilitate their finances, and at a later stage even Germany 
herself owed the beginnings of a new order of things and 
the establishment of a stable currency to the efforts of 
Bankers led by this country and the United States through 
the operation of the Dawes Plan. 

AMERICAN INVESTMENTS ABROAD. 

Meanwhile, the growth of prosperity in America was 
such as to occasion a gradual overflow of her investment 
resources into the bonds of other countries. The process, 
naturally enough, was a slow one because, previous to 
the War, it might fairly be said that the American investor 
had scarcely a shilling invested outside his own country. 
In the first place, the investments offering at home were 
so ample as to leave no occasion for seeking foreign Bonds. 
while in the second place the general disinclination ot 
the American citizen to be concerned with foreign affairs 
acted as a constant deterrent to placing his money in 
foreign investments. 

Tue Movement SPREADS. 

Another factor, however, was operating in the New 
York Money Market as well as actual prosperity, that 
factor being the huge accumulations of gold, which, 
although to some extent sterilized by the Federal Reserve 
Bank, nevertheless had the effect of occasioning 'ow moncy 
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rates and a certain amount of inflation. Consequently, 
high-class investment securities in Wall Street began to 
rise to a level giving the investor so small a yield on his 
eapital as to occasion a desire for something of a more 
juerative character. Accordingly, a movement began 
in the direction of foreign investments, and to such 
dimensions did the movement grow that within a few 
years American nationals had purchased foreign sccuri- 
ties to the equivalent of many hundreds of millions ster- 
ling, while as the movement gathered pace, and more 
especially after Germany had begun to recover under the 
operation of the Dawes Plan, very large sums were 
lent to Germany in long-dated Joans and short-term 
advances. 


AMERICA, 


In the meantime events in this country had been shap- 


SETTLING WITH 


ing in a direction calculated to enhance the prestige of 
Great Britain and to stimulate the confidence of the 
American investor. Some six years ago, roughly, the 
lead was given by this country in the matter of the 
settlement of War obligations by the prompt acknow- 
ledgment of our War debt to the United States. Indeed, 
we really went to still greater lengths, because in our 
desire to aid our Allies in the War we offered to take part 
in a mutual cancellation of war obligations, which, if it 
had been carried out, would have meant a greater sacri- 
fice On our part than on that of the United States. When, 
however, it was found that such an arrangement was not 
acceptable to Washington, Great Britain proceeded 
forthwith to fund her indebtedness on terms which were 
mutually and quickly arranged, and the result) was 
undoubtedly to give a stimulus to financial contidence 
generally, and also to aid the recovery which was already 
taking place in British eredit and in the forces making for 


a recovery in the sterling exchange. 
Brirain’s Return tO Goup. 
Then in the Spring of 1925 came the actual return of 


this country to the Gold Standard. So confidently had 
that event been anticipated by foreign countries, and 


especially by America, that for some time previous to 
our actual return to gold the New York exchange had been 
moving to the parity of London, and immediately upon 
our taking the definite ste p of returning to gold, the old 
parity was virtually re-established. It is true that the 
return to gold was accompanied by the precaution of an 
arrangement with American bankers and with the Federal 
Reserve Bank for the right for three vears to draw on 
dollar credits for a very large amount, but proof of the 
preparedness of Great Britain to return to gold was soon 
furnished by the fact that nv 
use of the credits never arose. 


the question of making 


Ovck Trapi Dirrictries. 

Not very long after our return to gold, another War 
restriction was removed in the shape ot prohibition of 
flotation of Foreign Loans in London, and while at first 
these flotations were confined to the one or two important 
Loans of the League of Nations, the movement became 
more general with the passing of time, while the financial 
activities of Lombard Street, both as regards dealings in 
Bills and in legitimate Foreign Exchang 
once more to assume large proportions. 
little doubt, however, that during the vears 1925 and O26, 


business bye vari 


There is very 


at all events, the strength of ste rling was due in no small 


degree to the continued activity in American Loans to 
foreign countries, for largely by reason of labour disturb- 
anees and failure to produce cheaply in the staple indus- 
tries, our visible adverse trade balance constituted 
one of the worst features of our situation. On the other 
hand, such was the steady increase in our financial 


activities that invisible exports largely in the shape of 
financial securities and financial profits served to pre tty 
well off-set these visible adverse balances in the actual 
movement of goods. During the two vears following the 
return to the Gold Standard, 1 
tition with other countries was a good deal handicapped 
by the fact that, partly by reason of the cautious policy 
following upon our return to gold, the value of money 
most part well above the level of 
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however, financial compe- 


in London was for the 
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Paris, Brussels, Havre and Antwerp, and more than two 
thousand authorized correspondents throughout the world. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


An International Bank 
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32 LOMBARD 
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Expert Advice on Foreign Trade 
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| ERCHANTS whose business interests extend to |) 
| countries abroad would benefit by consulting the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York. whose 

particular and specialized knowledge of foreign financial | 

conditions enables them to extend unique services to their | 

customers. | | 

The Bank has European branches in London, Liverpool, | 
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New York, and indeed the very fact of the higher level 
of interest, not merely in this country, but in Europe 
generally, constituted one of the causes of the continued 


outflow of Americen capital into French investments. 


A New Factor. 

Considerably more than a year ago, there 
further cd velopme nts which may be said to have had a 
material effect upon the general international monetary 
situation, and in particular to have at last so affected the 
monetary position in the United States as to occasion 
some shifting of the huge stores of gold so long acecumu- 
Jated in that country. 
the « xtraordinarys and sensational recovery in the frane, 


were two 


l 
! 
j 


One of these developments was 


a recovery which, to express the matter briefly and 
crudely, was brought about by the closing of previous 
‘bear’ speculations in the frane, the opening of specu- 
lative positions for the rise, and a general transfer ot 
foreign currencies to France on the expectation of a per- 
manent improvement in the value of the frane. As a 
consequence of those purchases, combined with the 
tactics employed by the Bank of France, there was 
ultimately placed in the hands of the French Central 
Banking Institution enormous holdings of foreign credits 
largely of a sterling and dollar character. 


America Loses GoLp. 


At about the same time, America was also undergoing 
certain changes in the direction of increased speculative 
operations at home, combined with a continuance of the 
extensive buying of foreign securities; and the Federal 
Reserve Banks, which had put down their rate of interest 
to a low level, began to raise them, with the result that 
for nearly twelve months the value of money in London 
has tended to be well under the level of New York. 
Moreover, in spite of the raising of the Federal Reserve 
rates, gold began to flow steadily from the United States 
to foreign countries, more especially to France and to 
Argentina, but also to other countries in Europe, with the 
result that the total withdrawals probably amounted 
in less than a twelvemonth to over one hundred million 
pounds. At first it was thought that the gold exports 
would have little effect upon the monetary situation, 
but these expectations had not allowed for the great 
growth in many forms of speculation in the United States 
which were destined to make great demands upon mone- 
an enormous rise 


Mi mibe r 


tary accommodations and to occasion 
in the loans by the Federal Reserve Banks to the 
Banks. 

ACCEPTANCES. 


Growrn IN LONDON 


As a direct result of the money rates in New York 
remaining for a considerable pe riod above the 
London, the financial activities of New York may be said 
to have declined in two directions, although, of course, 
at the same time, financial activity as expressed in Wall 
Strect operations increased enormously. In the matter 
of lending abroad, however, there was a distinct pause, 
and simultaneously there was an increase in the 
made by Great Britain to foreign countries. Even more 
striking, however, was the effect upon the actual Money 
Markets themselves, the Bill business in New York 
suffering a material setback, while recent figures show a 
material expansion in the growth of the Acceptance 
business of London banks. In the figures of the Clearing 
Banks, for example, made up to June 30th last, the total 
liabilities on Acceptances and Endorsements were 
£119,000,000 against only £87,000,000 in the previous 
year, and even after making all allowances for the totals 


loans 


level of 


instances, including foreign exchange transae- 
tions, there can be no question as to the great advance 
which has taken place in the volume of Acc« ptances, while 
that inereuse has ! robably been even more marked during 
the last few months. Similarly, there has also been an 
‘in the volume of Discount 
by the London banks, 

be connected directly with the recapturing 
mmercial bills. Indeed, 
present time of the figures of Acceptan 
quite an 


I many 


transact al 


ubtedly to 


nereasc business 


some of wl ich 1S unde 


JUSINESS IN Ce rison were 
made at the 
and Endorsements with the pre- 
extraordinary expansion is shown, but suc 
altogether 
in which the 


great a part. 


ba comparison 


is not a possible one because of the manne 


foreign exchange tran 


saclions now play so 


SEI 

It must not. of course, be su posed that this article ig 
intended to convey the idea that Lombard 
recaptured its war-time supremacy, or that the 
through which we may now be passing necessarily con- 
stitutes a kind of turning point, marking on the one hand 
il power of New York, with 
prospcrity of 


CONGRATULATIONS PREMATURE. 


a retrogression of the finance: 
a corresponding progression in the this 

There are many considerations which would 
forbid any such conclusions, chief among them perhaps 
being the unlavourable Economie position of the country 
as reflected in the depression in our staple industries, 
While not only has the United States obtained a huge 
preponde rance of power by the prosperity and trade 
secured during the War period, but in addition to the 
enormous direct War obligations of the Allies, rendering 
financial tribute many vears to 
America has also greatly consolidated het financial and 


country. 


necessary LO! COTTIC, 
economic strength by the repurchase from this country 
during the War of her own Railroad securities and bv the 
enormous loans made during the past five or six years to 


various Foreign countries. 


PracticaL CONSIDERATIONS, 


Nevertheless, I think that there are 
points which emerge from a consideration of the steady 
return of Lombard Street to its pre-War acitivites. One 
of these is that it is to activities we owe very 
lara ly the fact that the unfavourable visible trad balance 
has not been more directly reflected in unfavourable con- 
ditions as regards the Sterling Exchange. Another point 
perceiving more clearly that financial 
t industry, { 


SoME 
two prac tical 


such 


is that we are 
activities are in 
clear that thre ir position, as lorming part Ol 
exports, is greater than has been generally supposed. Yet 


+! 


what we have accomplished in the 


themselves a grea and it Is 


our invisible 


another point is that 
world of finance might surely to some greater extent hay 

been accomplished in the sphe re ol industry, but for the 
many handicaps which industry has both from 
the attitude of labour and Trade Union restrictions. and 
also from the shortcomings which hav« 
revealed in the eflicieney of our industrial orga 
And finally, perhaps, th point aN 
now be the chict 


suffered 


constantly been 
nizations 
and management. 
be urged as to whether it should not 
concern of banks and financial institutions to discover 
how far the growing strength of Lombard Street and of 





our banking and financial position generally may be used 
in aiding industry. 


Readers wishing to obtain extra copies of our centenary issue 
next week—date of publication, Friday, November 
are advised to place their orders with their newsagents at once. 
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The National Bank 
of New Zealand, Ltd. 


AUTHORISED & SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL £6,000,000 





PAID-UP CAPITAL - - £2,000,000 

RESERVE FUND & UN- 

DIVIDED PROFITS - «+ £2,165,572 
£4,165,572 











Directors : 

= Hon. W. Pemeer Reeves (Chairman). 

=| Henry F. Fresuwater, Esq. Ronrrt Locan, Esq. 

=| Str Avstiw E. Harris, K.B.E. | J. B. Reto, Esq. 
Linpsay Eric Situ, Esq. 





Head Office :—8 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


Manager:—Artavur WILLIs. 


Chief Office in New Zealand :—WELLINGTON. 


General Manager:—G. W. McIntosu. 


93 Branches and Agencies throughout New Zealand. 
Correspondents in all parts of the World. 





The National Bank of New Zealand, Limited, receives 
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application and conducts every description of Banking business 
connected with New Zealand. 
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BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. | 
Head Office: 
54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 





TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED 


£300,000,000 | 





The Bank has a history covering a 
period of more than two centuries. ! 
Evidence of its activity is to be found 
prior to 1700, while later records show 
that as eczrly as 1736, and probably 
before, the business was being ccn- 
ducted in Lombard Street on the site 
of the existing Head Office. 
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The Bank has Agents and Correspondents throughout 
the British Empire and in all parts of the World, and 
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Scottish Banking and the ‘Trade 


By a Scorrisy 


so far as Scotland is concerned the current year has few 
outstanding incidents and no dramatic interludes. 
Conditions hitherto have been comparatively uneventful, 
and the more settled aspects of labour, with an improved 
lationship as regards employers and employed have 
tended materially to dispel the dark cloud which the 
industrial deadlock of 1926 east over its immediate 
successor. 
The banking “ season ” will open in November, when 
the annual report of the Royal Bank of Scotland makes 
jts appearance, and the balance sheets of the remaining 
seven Banks will constitute a series which will disclose 
results identified with what is generally regarded as a very 
satisfactory year. The Bank rate operative over the period 
has been favourable to banking profits, and it is generally 
believed that deposits, if not materially inc reased, have 
at any rate been substantially maintained. One forecast 
may be allowed with some degree of certainty. A renewed 
expansion of trade loans is likely to be a fe ature of forth- 
with also a probable increase alike 
as regards acceptances and commercial bills. If any 
difficulty confronts Scottish banking to-day, it is perhaps 
the procuring of fresh deposits in Scotland, at existing 


coming balance shects, 


rates, to furnish the enhanced demands of borrowing 
dients. Already several of the banks show general 


advances equal to 50 per cent. of their deposit totals, and 
no doubt the policy of branch extension in many outlying 
districts, with window cards setting forth the fact that the 
humb lest depositor is welcome, reflects the requirements 
identified with lending centres. The phenomenal growth 
of savings bank deposits in recent years has not been 
overlooked, and it is just possible that in the near future 
the joint stock banks miay take a leaf out of their ne igh- 
bour’s book, and inaugurate departments to attract 

small depositors by issuing passbooks for interest-bearing 
deposit accounts, ete. At present, and for the future, the 
joint stock banks, if they are to retain and expand their 
deposit business miust cultivate to a much greater extent 
than hitherto a clientele identified with the industrial 
dasses, and that they are fully alive to the changed 
ownership of money is evident in certain schemes now 
believed to be under consideration to meet the require- 
ments and preferences of this section of the community. 

TravDE CONDITIONS, 

conditions upon which so much depends are 
distinctly better than they have been for a considerable 
time. Progress is slow but the tendency is in a right 
direction. In the coal trade although progress still leaves 
much to be desired, prices would appear to have now 
reached a level for export at which it is reasonable to 


Trading 


pad 


expect good resuits to follow. Some months ago, for 
example, the Swedish State Railways, whose former 


purchase was almost wholly from Poland, a contracts 
with British exporters for something like 170,000 tons, of 
Which, roughly speaking, one third would be supplied by 
Scottish collieries. In well-informed quarters it is 
thought that this may be the forerunner of renewed 
interest on the part of Scandinavian countries in Scottish 
fuel. Shipbuilding yards have recently been successful 
in sceuring a fair amount of orders including the new 
25,000 ton Canadian Pacific liner, ‘ Empress of Japan,’ 
the keel plate of which has now been laid at Govan. 
As much of the tonnage at present afloat is of a more or 
less obsolete character, the idea is prevalent that ship- 
owners may take advantage of present conditions—and 
What may be regarded as bed-rock prices—t« i apace ny 
their fleets to cope with revivals in transport servic 

Probably one of the main diflicultics at the moment lies S 
in the Bante of competing systems of propulsion. 


The current year has been fruitful in inventive activity. 


Many new ideas and improved methods are in course of 


deve Jopme nt and engineering firms possessing the neces- 
sary enterprise and foresight 
ef them. 

A curve in the right 
industries is reflected all down the line, 
been a demand for lit. This 


have good prospects ahead 


direction as regards the heavy 
and the result has 


fresh crec is fully evidenced 


ORRI 


Outlook 


»SPONDENT, 


in the change over froin Government securities to FETC! il 
; ° ‘ P 
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Tit rits. The Narrow ihe obtai ible 
from Government securit ind, and over- 
drafts on the other—in many cases only a l 
surplus does not : tliow 2 nue ‘h provisi 1 to meet thie higher 
risks involved, a id the much heavi r costs of branch 
supervision, ne trade loans are maintained on an 
upward grade. Much ill-informed criticism would be 
ilenced by an honest analysis of the assets details of the 
Scottish balance shects over a series of 3 
CURRENCY ADJUSTMENTS. 

The next few months will include two developments of 
interest. The first of these will be the new currency iss eC. 
In all probability the change over from the Treasury to 
Threadneedle Street will not, to any appreciable extent 
affect the existing circulations of the Scottish banks. 
The note issue in Scotland has remained remarkably 
steady at round about £20,000,000 for a consides ble 
time. In his pres ee address to the Institute of 
Jankers in Seotland i June last, the cveneral manaver 
of the Union Bank of Scotland put forward the view 
that in deference to the historic traditions of the 
north-country banks, it would have been a graceful 
on the part of the Government had the existing circulation 
been raised to a legal tender status and th privilege of 
issuing ten shilling notes been conceded. The first of 
these suggestions was probably too sweeping fo practical 
legislation, but little objection could be taken to U dd. 
So far, however. no change of any imp rtan in existing 
conditions seems to be contemplated, and as all th ba ks 

with one exception—have now a note in style and size 
adapted to public convenience, in all likelihood the 


present currency will continue to blend freely with that 


issued by the Bank of England. Scottish bank-notes 
are not, of course, issued except in the country of their 
origin, but if they do find their way to London they 
may be readily exchanged for currency notes of any of 
the city offices of the north country banks, : 
LONDON CENTRALIZATION 

The decade since the War has in a very appreciable 
degree linked Scottish business to a London control. 
The great railway systems have now their base in the 
Metropolis. London combines have superseded indi- 
vidual ownership in the case of many shops and ware- 


with this development, one half 
the north are how owned 


and collateral 
of the banking institutions i 
by units of the “* Big Five.” The tendency 
ment is to utilize in ever increasing measure Sc 
money for London requirements. It would be int: 
to know, if it were possible, just what amount is trans- 
ferred weekly by Scottish oflices to London correspondents. 
This changing aspect of affairs has led the banks in 
Scotland to devote considerable attention to their London 
interests, and several important expansions have been 
associated with recent years. The Scottish banking 
temperament is decidedly conservative in cast—slow to 
move and fearful as regards taking any step which has 
the possibility of regret as an aftermath. This cr: 
vative disposition has proved a strong bulwark in the past, 
but the shifting of the geographical centre in the gencral 
finance of post-War industry has led to a widespread 
revision of Constitutions, and the procuring of fresh acts 
and charters to cover new departments. The extensive 
powers which the banks now enjoy, and which they exercise 
in directions like trustee and executory business, ete., give 
them excellent opportunities for serving their clients in 
ways entirely unknown toa Fo ner generation, and through 
i leaves no part of Scotland un- 
Scottish 
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Dors the reported intention of the Government to from interest by a third. In the case of an oflice valuiy, 
issue 3 per cent. bonds presage a general fall in interest at 25 per cent. and earning 4) per cent. net the proj 
rates ? The question has a special interest for holders from interest would be reduced by a quarter. We ys 


of policies participating in the profits or surplus of 
life assurance oflices. Life assurance bonuses are on 
a more liberal scale than ever before and one of the 
chief factors contributing to this satisfactory state of 
affairs is the high investment yields that have been 
obtainable for some years past. A general fall in interest 
rates would, therefore, seem to involve a reduction in 
bonuses, but the proposition is not so simple as it appears. 

Changes in interest rates do not immediately affect 
bonuses or, to a material extent, the average return on 
the funds of a life oflice. The average return is only 
gradually affected by the yield on new investments. 
The progress of modification depends upon the proportion 
of new investments to old and, generally speaking, 
this is very small, for an assurance oflice meets its 
liabilities out of current income and not by the sale of 
securities. The new money for which employment has 
to be found consists of the excess of income over 
expenditure. In addition, the proceeds of investments 
redeemed or realized have to be reinvested. Redemptions 
and realizations may, and frequently do, result in a profit 
on book values of the securities, and this would be 
available to make good any shrinkage in interest earnings. 

A decline in interest rates weuld be attended by a rise 
in the value of existing securities and the gain in this 
respect would temporarily outweigh the lower rate of 
interest on new investments. But if this appreciation 
be treated as a realized profit the average interest return on 


the old investments would be brought down. The 
average yields shown by insurance offices on their 


investments is to some extent the product of directorial 
policy, and bonus prospects of individual oflices vary 
according to the policy pursued in the past. Oflices 
which have written up the book value of their securities 
to market value have automatically reduced the subse- 
quent average interest return. Offices which have 
followed the opposite policy of taking no account of 
appreciation on the book value of their securities should 
show a higher average interest return in the future than 
those whose security values have been written up. 
Bonuses AND NORMAL SURPLUS. 

Some offices which have written up the market value 

of their securities have retained part or the whole of the 


appreciation in hand, either placing it to reserve or 
leaving it in the undivided surplus carried forward. 
Where none of the appreciation has been distributed 


the position is much the same as where it has been ignored, 
as, though the nominal rate of interest is less, the actual 
amount of interest earned is unchanged by what is 
really a bookkeeping operation. These points are not 
always clear from life accounts despite their important 
bearing on bonus prospects. It is essential to know the 
actual surplus for the valuation period from normal 
sources of profit and what proportion of the normal 
surplus was absorbed by the bonuses declared. An 
ollice which distributed only a portion of its normal 
surplus is in a better position to withstand a fall in 
interest rates than one which drew upon the sum brought 
in or on precarious sources of profit like appreciation. 

Ilowever appreciation may be dealt with there is only 
one way of dealing with depreciation and that is by 
immediate full provision. If book values be written up 
they at once exhibit depreciation on any adverse turn 
of markets and this depreciation must be provided 
for out of the surplus, reducing the sum available for dis- 
tribution by way of bonus. Ollices which have not taken 
appreciation into account can see it all run off again before 
the need arises for making a draft on the surplus. 

The profit accruing to a life oflice from interest carnings 
is the difference between the net rate earned and the 
rate assumed for valuation purposes. The standard 
valuation rate of British oflices is 3 per cent., but a few 
offices base their calculations on a 2} per cent. rate. An 
oflice valuing at 3 per cent. and earning 4) per cent. 
net shows a profit ratio of 1} per cent. A drop of § per 
cent. in the net interest rate would reduce the profit 


the figures mentioned simply to illustrate the differentia 
strain on surplus by falling interest rates. Such 
drop as } per cent. in the average return is not like) 
to occur except over a prolonged period. It is th 
effective rate of interest that counts —not the gross rat, 
A fall in gross interest rates, by enabling the Governmen 
to convert the national loans on favourable terms, migh; 
conceivably result in the reduction of the income tay 
In that event, as the benefit would operate on the total 
investment income, the average net return might tem. 
porarily rise, or at any rate its decline would be retarded, 

Conversion, on the other hand, will present its owy 
problem to the life offices. A large part of their funds ar 
invested in Government stocks and a curtailment in thy 
vield on these would be a serious blow. The alternatiy: 
would be to accept redemption in cash, as this will pre. 
sumably accompany any conversion offer, but the rein. 
vestment of the enormous sum involved at a satisfactory 
rate would be diflicult. 

Important sources of life assurance profits besides 
excess interest are a more favourable mortality experienc 
than estimated and savings on the amount allowed for 
expenses. Owing to various reasons people are living 
longer than formerly and this produces, as rates of 
premium for participating assurances have remained 
unaltered, a larger profit for life offices. The probability 
is that the longevity of policyholders will continue 
to increase, adding further to life profits. Speaking 
generally, the effect of any probable decline in interest 
rates within the next few years on life assurance 
profits or surplus is likely to be partly compensated by 
gains in other directions, though the results of individual 
offices may vary. Where distributions have — been 
limited to normal profits bonuses should be maintained 
for some years ahead. 


t larg 


ly M. Toovry. 
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ASSETS EXCEED £11,000,000. 
THIRD CENTURY OF ACTIVE BUSINESS. 


LIFE BONUS 1925—COMPOUND REVERSIONARY 


ADDITION OF £2% PER ANNUM. 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
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ASSURANCE AND 
EASY 


LIFE 
SAVING MADE 


by 1 of a 


Monthly Investment 
System 


BOOKLET explaining what 


WRITE FOR 





EACH £1 PAID PER MONTH 


will secure. 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL 
and GENERAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


Chief Office : 15 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE 
LONDON, S.W. 1. 


SOCIETY 
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LONDON & 
MANCHESTER 


Assurance Co., Lid. 


BONUS PECLARED. 
Annual Valuation as at March 
24th, 1928, £2.2.0% 
BONUS PROSPECTS. 


Net inlerest earned on Life funds 
for last five years, £5.5.0% 3 ex- 
ceplionally strong valualion of assets. 


Applications invited from those in a 
position to introduce new business. 


FIRE . LIFE . GENERAL. 


Chief Office: 


SO FINSBURY S&S AIRE, 
LONDON, Ec o 2. 
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LSI SILESIA SLI £4 


BRITISH TRADE WITH SOUTH AMERICA. 





Appointing 


Overseas Agents 


Not only is it important to re export trade 





that an overseas agent should be of good 
financial standing, but his sales organisation 
must be adequate, and he must have the con- | 
fidence of his public. 
In order to help those firms entering the South 
American Market, or extending their existing 


connections, this Bank 


is prepared to arrange 
suitable commercial introductions and_ give 
f 


relevant statistical information. 


A Monthly Review of Market informa- 
tion in English or {dion h is also issuc 
pon on application. 


BANK OF LONDON 
é£5 SOUTH AMERICA 


LIMITED 
6, 7 & 8 Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C. 2. 


MANCHESTER : BRADFORD : 
36 Charlotte Street. 33 Hustlergate. 


{filiated to Lloyds Bank Limited. 














THE YOKOHAMA 
SPECIE BANK 


LIMITED. Establish 


(Registered in Ja} 





Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid 
Yen 100,000,000 


Reserve Fund 
Yen 102,500,000 





Head Office - - YOKOHAMA 











ERANCHES AT 
ALEXANDRIA |] KAI YUAN SAIGON 
BALAVIA KARACIL SAMARANG 
BOMBAY KOBE SAN FRANCISCO 
BUENOS AYRES LON DO? SEATTLE 
CALCUTTA LOS ANGELES SHANGHAT 
CANTON LYONS HIMONOSEKI 
CHANGCHUN MANILA SINGA RI 
pe Osama NAGASAKI SOUR AB AYA 
FENG NAGOYA SYDN 
Mukden) | NEWCIWANG TLENTSIN 

HAMBURG NEW yO! K TOKYO 
HANKOW OSAKA rSINANFU 
HARI PEKING _ rSINGTAU 
HONOLULU RANGOON _ | VLADIVOSTOK 
liONG KONG RIO DE JANEIRO (temporarily 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of 
Exchange, issues Drafts and Telegraphic Paes fers and 
Letters of Credit on above places and elsewhere, and 
transacts Genc:al Banking Business 

Deposits reccived for fixed periods at rates to be obtained 
on application. 


London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2. 
D. NOHARA, Manager. 
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Some Books 


We know thet our readers will understand that The Story 
of the 1828-1928 by Sir William Beach Thomas 
(Methuen, 10s. 6d.) is not a fit subject fer review in these 


Spectator - 


columns, but we are equally confident that our readers will be 
interested in the book that Sir William has prepared for them. 
* * * * 

During the past month the 
The Times Book Club have been : 

hiction -— Old Pybus, by Warwick Deeping ; The Hounds 
of God. by Rafael Sabatini: Point Counter Point, by Aldous 
My Brother Jonathan, by Francis Brett Young : 
Saint Chrisiopher's Day, by Maitin Armstrong: The Three 
by Cosmo Hamilton: Mcamoirs of a Foa-Hunting 
The Gypsy. by W. B. Trites. 

Non-Ficrion + The Star Spangled Manner, by Peverly 
Nichols ; Bonnet and Shawl. by Philip Guedalla: Montrose, 
by Jobn Buchan; My Mystery Ships, by Rear-Admiral 
Gordon Campbell : .Wemoirs of Prince Max of Baden, translated 
by W. M. Calder and C. W. HE. Hutton: The Technique of the 
Loe Affair, by “A Gentlewoman”™; The Tragedy of 
Edward VIT., by W. UH. Edwards ; Mary Anne Disraeli, the 
Story of Viscountess Beaconsfield, by James Sykes. 


books most in demand at 


Ilv ‘ ley 


Passious. 


Van, bv Siegfried Sassoon : 


* * bad * 

Mr. Seymour van Santvoord has written a pleasant little 
book upon Sait Francis, * the Christian exemplar,” as he 
calls him, his principal object being apparently to draw 
the moral of the Franciscan life and to contrast it with the 
Ile finds the first great quality of 
sincerity with which he lived up to 
recent books of this kind, 
raie, the negative virtue 


materialism of te-day. 
the saint in the entire 
his ideals. Compared with many 
Mr. van 
of abstaining from attacks upon the Chureh, which many 


Santvoord’s has, at any 


writers accuse of perverting the Franciscan movement. while 
utterly failing to see that compromise with the world was 
for the so-rapidly-expanding Order an 
dition for survival, as a certain measure of discipline and 
was for the the dangers of 
schism ard heresy, which so seriously afflicted society in 
those days. When our author goes into particular details 
he is not always accurate, one example being his translation 
of the Praises of the Creatures. which contains all the old 
consequent the belief that Saint 
Francis called the elements “ his brothers ~ the lavish 
insertion of possessive pronouns, where they do not exist 
in the original. It is needless to say that when Saint Francis 
wrote “ Brother Sun.” “ Sister Water.” forth. he 
used the words Brother and Sister in a titular sense, namely, 
as Brothers in an Order, and did not claim that they were 
in any way related to But the book 
pretend to be a biography ; it should be regarded as a loving 
tribute to the Saint. 
* * * * 

In The Technique of the Love Affair (Gerald Howe, 10s. Gd.), 
“A Gentlewoman ~ instructs her satellite, 
Saccharissa, in the pleasures of the oldest sport. She is 
taught how to dip her arrows in the sweet poison of flattery 


indispensable con- 


direction avoidance of grave 


errors, upon romantic 


and 


and so 


himself. does not 


named Cypria 


and to wing them with beauty, how to array herself for the 
chase, how to approach the game with discretion lest she 
startle him, and how to lead home the smitten one. Cypria 
scoffs at Saccharissa for her girlish ery of * Emancipation ! ” 
She says, * You know we only talk of independence when 
they can hear us. In the 

other how to get husbands.” 
as old as the whisperings of the serpent, who was a male. 
else why should she allow Mr, 


ladies magazines we tell each 


Her methods and maxims are 


So, too, we suspect is Cypria ; 

Gerhardi the last word in his entertaining epilogue ? * I love 

women,” he says, “ but I do not like them.” She and Mr, 

Gerhardi speak the same tongue and may be the same person, 
* * * * 

An anthology called The Madonna, a handsome volume 
published by Longmans at 18s. has been compiled by Sir 
James Marchant. <A studious introduction on The Madonna 
in Art is contributed by Sir Charles Holmes, and the book 
is adorned with reproductions of famous pictures and photo- 
fraphs of sculpture. 
eestatic ; and a reverent piety insists on the gentler, simpler 


The anthology is more theological than 


of the Week 


aspects of the Madonna story rather than on the mysterious 
and romantic dreams that 
There is no Leonardo and little Botticelli in the iconography ; 
and, though there are many quotations from the saints and 


have gathered round her figure, 


fathers among her praises here. she is rarely considered as 
the Tower of Ivory and the Mystical Rose. 
carol, * Tsing of a maiden,” however, is not missing. 
Nativity Ode is badly mangled : 
Todi's verse is too sedately translated. 
but it is better to be thankful for some 


Such are. 


That crystalline 
Milton's 
and some of Jacopone da 
There are, of course, 
omissions one regrets : 
unusual things presented. among the illustrations, 
the Virgin and Child roundel from the Bishop's Palace at 
Chichester, * Annunciation,” «and 
Enguerrand Charenton’s lovely Among the 
poems also are things too little known, by R. S. Hawker, 
Aubrey de Vere, Gerald M. Hopkins, and Mary Coleridge. 
Crashaw is well represented : his peculiar note does not recur 
till Francis begins. It is 
interesting to observe how much mere intimate is Christina 
Rossetti than Elizabeth Browning. Most of the very modern 
contributions sound artificial: the 


Gentileschi's eloquent 


* Coronation.” 


Thompson's elaborate descant 


most sincere are a song 
by Chesterton and a verse from WKipling. 
* * * * 

The Nonesuch Press has published for the Bunyan tercens 
tenary a beautiful volume containing The Pilgrim's Progress 
and The Life and Death of Mr. Badman. The edition is 
limited to 1,600 copies for England and America, and the 
The text is printed on 
the Kynoch Press in Caslon monotype and Deutsche Ziers- 
Karl Michel have 
heen reproduced from the original wood blocks and colour 
stencilled by the Curwen The mottled 
canvas, with cream label lettered and decorated in gold, gives 
the final touch of distinction to a wholly appropriate and 
charming The Mr. G. B. 
contributes a biographical and critical preface. 


price is £1 7s. 6d. Arches paper by 


chrift, while the intriguing illustrations by 


Press. binding of 


production. editor. Harrison, 
* * * * 

Mr. Eden Philipott’s latest book, Jf 
Rook (iutchinson. 7s. 
photograph album than its title leads us to hope. 
Dartmoor faithfully (that would be his 
shows us nothing that the 
His long stretches of descriptive prose 


West County Sketch 
like an old-fashioned 
Ile depicts 


word), but he 


Gd.) is) more 
own 


most crdinary of us could not 
discover for himself. 
the places he de scribes are “ far-flung,’ 
He writes delightfully 
though, and the book is relieved by 
iittle tale of a ~ Cheat-The- 


a proper cruel cider apple so called because 


make weary reading : 


* nigh,” * svivan.” or ~ wind-kissed.” 
of the Devon people. 
anecdotes. There is a grim 
Boys-Tree ~ (* 
the robber boys will be at it. and they cheated when they've 
stole it"). This tree 
and there is a sinisier touch about the 
believe in the tradition that the devil 


Then there is the story of a Belston 


became the gallows of a young wife, 


tale that makes us 


lives on Dartmoor, 
parson who was viven 
‘ by twelve apple-growers who 
When it was 
broached there was only water in it for each man had thought 


“a gert barrel of cider for love 
had each promised to pour a gallon into the cask. 


that his own meagre share would be strengthened by the rest, 
* k “k * 
In * News of the Week“ we have already referred to 
Lord (Macmillan, 
3s. 6d.), so we shall not further comment on it here. 


Morley’s Wemorandum on Resignation 
* * < & 

Books of the Week™ * General Kuowledge 

will he found on pages 605 and 606.) 


and 


(° More 
Competition ~ 


A New Competition 


\t one time or another every one of us has either mistaken 
the identity of some one else or has been mistaken for some 
else. <A which generally resulted in an 
amusing or even a tragic situation. The Editor offers a prize 


one contretcmps 
of five guineas for the best cither historical or contemporary 
story of this kind. The Competition will c!ose on Friday, 
November 23rd, 
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Across: the 


The Empire in ths New Era. By L.S. Amery. (Arnold. lis.) 


Co.ttecTions of speeches republished in book form are apt to 
be heavy reading to all but the student ; not so Mr. Amery’s 
book of the 300 speeches he made in seven months on his tour 
round the Empire, to which Lord Balfour contributes a valuable 
part on the decisions of the last Imperial Conference in which 
he took so important a part. Mr. Amery set cut en his 
55,000 mile journey under the immediate inspiration of the 
Imperial Conference of 1926 and the task he set himself and 
in which he has succeeded well, was that of elucidating to 
audiences in South Africa, Australia, New Zealand and 
Canada some of the findings of the Imperial Conference of 
1926 and all that the recognition of absolute equality of 
status of the Mother Country and the Dominions implies. 

Lord Balfour reminds us that the present British Empire 
“is not only among the greatest of contemporary political 
facts ; it is also among the newesf.” Its greatest achievement 
is that it has reconciled the apparent opposites of a passion 
for independence with a readiness for co-operation. Lord 
Balfour tells us, when he was young, there were only two 
answers to the question of How is the unity of the British 
Empire to be preserved? The components might either 
formally bind themselves together in a federal system or they 
might formally separate ; the long succession of events which 
led up to the findings of the Imperial Conference of 1926 
show that there is a third policy: the policy of the new 
era of free co-operation, which has given to the self-governing 
portions of the Empire “ unalterable equality of status.” 

Mr. Amery’s book should form part of the equipment of 
all who are about to embark on an Imperial grand tour, but 
it should also be read by ali stay-at-homes interested in 
the Empire. As we follow him through old-world Cape 
Province, via the Dutch South African University town of 
Stellenbosch to up-to-date Johannesburg, then across the 
great lonely expanses of the Southern Indian Ocean to 
Australia and New Zealand and thence across the Pacific to 
Canada and so across the Prairie Provinces to Eastern Canada 
and thence across the Atlantic home, we get a wonderful 
bird's-eye view of the British Empire as it exists to-day. 
We seem to bask again in those sunny skies under the Southern 
Cross. No one who has followed Mr. Amery’s progress, 
since he first took oflice at Downing Street as Colonial Secretary, 
van fail to be impressed by the growth in his mental outlook 
and increased breadth of his vision. 

In going for a trip of seven months around the Empire, 

Mr. Amery has set an example which all future Secretaries 
of State for the Dominions will have to follow; true, the 
setting for their journeys will probably not be so auspicious, 
for nothing can happen to the Empire of quite such out- 
standing importance as the recognition of equality of status— 
an event which has been described as the most important 
happening since the publication of the Durham Report ninety 
years ago. In a speech to the Canadian Club at Victoria, 
B.C., Mr. Amery thus described the freedom which Canada 
enjoys as a Dominion within the British Commonwealth. 
“ There is no power of Government, no function of national 
life, internal or external, that Canada is not as free to exercise 
as Great Britain is free to exercise it. Canada is no more 
subordinate to Great Britain than Great Britain is subordinate 
to Canada.” 
‘ Those who recognize how strong local patriotism is in South 
Africa and in Quebee Province will appreciate the tact and 
erudition displayed by the Colonial Secretary ‘n starting his 
speech to the South African born Dutch students at Stellen- 
bosch in- Afrikaans and in addressing the members of the 
Canadian Club at Quehee in French. Mr. Amery set off on his 
Imperial argosy with certain advantoges. He had visited the 
Dominions before and he had served a long apprenticeship as 
a journalist and was thus enabled to establish cordial relations 
with the press. It says much for his tact that during the 
whole of the tour he made no false steps. There are few other 
statesmen who could have delivered three hundred 2ddresses 
to every type of audience, up and down the British Common- 
wealth, without treading on some corns. 

Mr. Amery is a keen mountaincer, and as he returned to 
Wellington after a week speXt among the glorics of the New 


a 


Seven Seas 


Zealand Alps in the Southern Island, we feel the glow in his 
words. ‘“*A treasure house of beauty and a playground 
unequalled anywhere in the world,” he called it and he tolg 
his hearers that it seemed to him that they hardly realized the 
enormous asset nature had endowed them with. 
audiences, Mr. Amery had much to say on the different 
patriotisms pertaining to citizenship of the British Common. 
wealth. Loyalty to the land of one’s birth should not in any 
way conflict with a larger patriotism to the Commonwealth 
asawhole. As Lord Balfour reminds us, * the undergraduate’s 
liking for his University is increased by his liking for hig 
college.’ Dominion patriotism may be supported ard 
enriched by Imperial patriotism, but it need never be impaired 
by it. The late Lord Grey, as Governor-General, uscd to 
say : * The Empire is my country ; Canada is my home.” 
In talking to South African students Mr. Amery said 


To varioug 


“Why should not South Africans, instead of talking the 
* British’ Empire, think of it as South Africa’s Empire the 
expansion, the enhancement of South Africa’s own natio life ; 
as the increase of opportunities for her; the opportunity to len, 
perhayy her actual territorial frontiers in course of time— if in 
win over the Protectorates and Southern Khodesia or get co ies, 
even further afield to come within the compass of her territ 
but even more as something which gives to South Africa not 1 ly 
the opportunity of enlarging her territories, not merely greater 
security and peace, not merely greater trade, but a greater 
opportunity of growing to her full stature as a great nation, a nation 
with a wide field of activity to work in, with a high sens f her 


” 


mission and of her responsibility. 


To us Mr. Amery’s tribute to the work of the Durham Report 
is of special interest, for in the drawing-up of that historic 
document, Lord Durham was largely helped by Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield, for the spreading of whose ideas on F:npire 
matters, the columns of the Spectator under Rintoul were 
always open. 

In the concluding speech of his tour at St. John, New 
Brunswick, Mr. Amery dealt with the breaking up of the first 
British Empire. When the thirteen colonies broke away 
from the Mother Country, he said they believed that they 
“as a young and progressive community of the future,” were 
severing the shackles that bound them “to a decadent and 
reactionary monarchy.” Yet at that very moment the 
constitution of Britain was undergoing a profound change. 
We in the Old Country were on the eve of the greatest discovery 
of British political genius, ** the discovery of what we ! 
to-day as responsible self-government, that form of govern- 


now 


ment which preserves the efliciency of the executive, but by 
bringing it into intimate touch with Parliament kccps it 


closely associated with the wishes and desires of Parliament 
and of the nation, and which, by doing so, gives to Parliai ent 
and to the whole clectorate a sense of responsibility, « li- 
zation that laws have not only to be passed but to be 
administered.” It is for that reason that many constitutional 
students regard the British political system as superior to 
that of the United States. 


As Mr. Amery says :— 


“Tf responsible government had existed before 1775, if si ne 
with the vision of Lord Durham could have said: * Put the 
responsibility on the Colonies themselves, let them deal with their 
frontier problems, do not treat their administration as a part of 
British Executive responsibility, make them a_ responsible 
community,’ they would have faced their problems, they would not 
have refused to take up their burdens, and I do not thi: hey 
would have ever been separated from the Mother Country. 

“Certainly once that solution was found, the ever-in ng 
growth of freedom and responsibility has only joined Canada and 
the other British Dominions more closely to the Mother ( try 
and to each other. That responsibility found a solution, too, for 
another problem—that of uniting scattered colonies into greater 
nations. Under the old system it was apparently impossible for the 
Americans to become a nation without breaking off, but w ive 
seen since then within the British Empire groups of Colonies, la 
being the first, becoming great nations without in any < 0 
impairing the sense of a wider patriotism and a wider interest 


uniting them to the rest of the British Commonwealth.” 


We hope that a copy of this book will be handed to all 
the newcomers on the staff of the Dominions Office. Thiere 
are few Empire problems it does not deal with. We are not 
sure that we follow Mr. Amery in all his economic reasonings, 
but with the general purpose of the book which was to show 
that complete freedom and equal status does not make [or 
the disruption of the Empire we are in entire agreement. 
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Sensibility 


The Letters of Katherine Mansfield. Edited by J. Middleton 


Murry. (Constable. 2vols. 15s.) 

Tur trouble about Katherine Mansfield is that it hurts to 
read her. She has only to let fall a casual sentence in a letter, 
and the person who receives it is pricked by some poignant 
reality. She is a sort of John Keats with an added feminine 
minuteness of intuition and sensibility. She thinks through 
the pores of her skin; such exquisite and tender thought 
too, as though the Daphne pursued and tormented by Apollo 
were strayed, through fear, into our modern world, still sun- 
dazzled, still indolent after his caress, yet with a knowledge 
bred of metamorphosis. 

“ The trees on the island are in full leaf,’ she writes, ‘“* I had 
quite forgotten the life that goes on within a tree—how it 
flutters and almost plumes itself, and how the topmost 
branches tremble and the lowest branches of all swing lazy.” 

This rare creature is a puzzle to the everyday mind with 
which one usually estimates the ebbing and flowing tide of 
humanity that flows round the shores of life. There is a 
stark cleanliness about her, no sour and stale sentimental 
reserve: and she creates round her 
her writing—an atmosphere as of sunlight shining on clean 
linen, and filling large airy rooms, and glinting on plates of 
grapes and apples. She pours out her personality, and it 
is like delicious water caught in goblets whose sides are misted 
with the coldness. 

She writes to one of her men friends, “ I have just finished 
Two Frightful Hours trying to buy a corset—not really a 
corset but a kind of belt—I have spent every penny that I 
haven't got upon an affair of violet silk which is so exquisite 
that I lament my lonely life. Now Frieda would say I was 
being very wicked, but you understand, don’t you? All 
the while I write I am looking at you and laughing a little 
and you are saying to me, * Really, you are a deplorable 


so one may judge from 


creature.’ ” 

This is the lighter side of her sensuous acuteness ; 
that was inclined sometimes to override her will, making 
her weary with little warnings of indolence and clinging 
Janguor that were later to betray their origin in tubercle. 
When she was more virile, however—and that was her most 
characteristic self—she put her quick senses through the 
discipline of thought, thus generalizing her sensations into a 
philosophy of feeling. ‘* The says in such a 
moment, “is very warm to-day and lazy—the kind of sun 
that loves to make patterns out of shadows and puts freckles 


a side 


sun,’ she 


on steeping babies—a pleasant creature.” So she reaches 
out with her genius of touch, and familiarizes her fingers, 
her lips, her hair even, with the elemental forces of the universe, 
taming them, and bringing them, by this devious means, under 
the direction of her swift feminine mind. 

Herein, I believe, lies the secret of her power. From these 
subject forces she accumulated a nimbus of magnetic energy, 
s0 that whatever came from her brain had to pass through it, 
and in passing be impregnated by it. She seemed to be 
incapable of stating an idea abstractly, in the detached syllo- 
gistic way which gives rise to theories, systems, policies, and 
bureaucracies. She must always particularize, changing the 
mood, the idea, into a clear image moulded and made vital 
by her five senses. 

lier acute intelligence soon made her aware that in these 
five she had an abnormally strong equipment with which to 
achieve her aim. That aim was to become a trustworthy 
and economical artist ; 
the overwhelming chaos of substance and event which made 
up the world around her. 

This purpose was a ceascless passion with her, tormenting 
her. forcing her to a body-destroying vigilance that no doubt 
assisted the disease which cut her life short. She read. thought, 
watched. always with this purpose in the forefront of her 
mind. It ordered her life; and her personal hopes and loves 
and desires were subordinated to it. That it made her suffer 
is certain. for the very vitality which gave it birth also made 
was a 


one who could deliberately organize 


her susceptible to the most piercing emotions. She 
great lover of her fellow-mortals, and therefore a great hater 
of those who tended to shatter her ideals of a right humanity. 
Infinite tenderness made her long for children, for someone 


on whom she could lavish all the riches of her nature. The 


letters make us feel that she was disappointed in this quest ; 
that human relationship proved to her to be a tragic falling- 
short rather than a solace in equality. Her attitude, there- 
fore, tended towards a wary compassion for her loved ones, 
betrayed by occasional outbursts of passion when she could 
no longer disguise the yearning hunger which was the basis 
of her nature. This was the self which she fought to subdue 
to her vigilant artist-self, the expression of this latter being 
her more individualized birthright. The warfare 
the two went on persistently ; and it was a struggle harrowing 
for those who looked on. I think the following extract from 
a letter to her husband illustrates what I am trying to convey. 


between 


**T walked on t )-day and came to a garden behind Notre Deme. 


The pink and white fiowering trees were so lovely that I sat down 
on a bench. In the middle of the garden there was a grass plot 
and a marble basin. Sparrows taking their baths turned the basin 
into a fountain and pigeons walked through the velvety grass, 
pluming their feathers. Every bench and every chair was occupied 
by a mother or a nurse or a grandfather and little staggering babies 
with spades and buckets made mud pies or filled their buckets with 
fallen chestnut flowers or threw their grandfathers’ caps on to the 


forbidden grass plot. And then there came a chinese nurse trailing 
two babies. Oh, she was a funny little thing in her green trouserg 
and black tunic, with a small turban clamped to her head. She 
sat down with her darning and kept up a long bird-like chatter all 
the time, blinking at the children and running the darning needle 
through her turban. 

** But after 1 had watched a long time I realised that I was in the 
middle of adream. Why haven't I got a real ‘ home ’—a real life— 
why haven't I got a chinese nurse with green trousers and two 
babies who rush at me and clasp my knees? I'm not a girl—I'm 
a woman. I want things. Shall I ever have them? To write 
all the morning and then to get lunch over quickly and to write 
again in the afternoon and have supper and one cigarette together 
and then to be alone again till bedtime—and all this love and joy 
that fights for outlet, and all this life drying up, like milk, in an old 
breast. Oh, I want life! I want friends and people and a house. 
I want to give and to spend.” 

There we see the artist training her eye, hand, and memory, 
even in the moments when she is writing to an intimate about 
matters nearest to her heart. Throughout the two volumes 
this effort is apparent ; the careful descriptive and evocative 
writing, the choosing of the right epithet and image. Breaking 
through that impersonal effort is the cry of the individual, 
the woman demanding the fruits of womanhood; _ leisure, 
brooding maternity, material mimistry to beings whom she 
might passionately call her own. But her genius, conspiring 
with the demon of disease, denied her these things ; and one 
feels that she died of spiritual hunger, resigned, noble— but 
starving. 

Mr. Middleton Murry has edited these letters with much 
discretion and modesty, a service which he has already paid 
to her Journals. In addition he has given two photograph 
portraits of her which show that this rare spirit was beautifully 
housed. 

Ricuarpd CuUurcu. 














The new MAETERLINCK 


THE LIFE OF SPACE 


ed translation by Bernard Miall. 





Author 





M. Maeterlinck’s latest book is made up of 
essays on the mysteries of Space and Time 
and the Fourth Dimension, on the cultiva- 
tion of dreams, the isolation of Man, and 
the nature of God. “ He brings,” says the 
Spectator, “a fine French clarity of ex- 
pression to an imagination and a sensibility 
possessed by few other men.” 


6s. 
London: GEO. ALLEN & UNWIN, Ltd. 
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An Empress and a Princess 


Letters of the Empress Frederick. Edited by the Right Honour- 
able Sir Frederick Ponsonby. (Macmillan. 25s.) 

Daisy, Princess of Pless. By Herself. (Murray. 245s.) 

Frw books published in recent years will interest the older 

generation more than these intimate and self-revealing letters 

of the charming and artistic Englishwoman who was destined 

for a tragic hundred days to become the German Empress. 

We may take it that these letters of hers, rescued from the 
clutches of the young Emperor who had the castle of Fried- 
richskron surrounded by cavalry and by cordens of special 
police while searchers ransacked the palace for his mother’s 
private papers, are the first instalments of a whole series that 
the Empress wrote to the royal family of England, for hardly a 
day passed that she did not write to her mother or her brother. 
Sir Rennell Rodd, we believe, is editing the letters which the 
Empress Frederick wrote at a subsequent period to King 
Edward: they will form a fitting sequel to the present instal- 
ment. For the present what we have here affords much 
material for reflection, for these letters reopen many of the 
most controversial issues of another days,such as the attitude 
of Bismarck to the Emperor Frederick, the vexed question of 
Sie Morell Mackenzie, the unmannerly behaviour of young 
Prince William, and the subsequent intrigues of the Kaiser 
against his mother. 

The sinuggling of the letters contained in this volume from 
Friedrichskron show how bitterly aware was the Dowager- 
Empress of the suspicion which surrounded her. Dying, 
during a brief interlude when morphia eased her pain, she 
charged Sir Frederick to carry her correspondence secretly 
to England. The German Emperor, she said, must on no 
account have the letters nor must he ever know that they were 
in England. Had he had access to this correspondence 
undoubtedly he would have burned it, for he appears therein 
in a positively odious light :— 

*You ask how Willie was when he was here (she writes to the 
Qu ‘en from San Remo on November 15th, 1887)—-he was as rude, 























The Postal Account 


It is often supposed that to live a long 
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arrived, but I pitched into him, with, I am afraid, considerable vio. 
lence, and he became quite nice and gentle and amiable (for himn)— 
at least quite natural.” 

The future Emperor had come down with a Court doctor 
to make his own enquiries and no doubt to urge his father to 
undergo the operation for the removal of the larynx, which 
might have saved his life, though it would have deprived him 
of speech and probably the throne. To submit to the Berlin 
surgeons ** would simply have assassinated Fritz,’ she writes— 
and the infinite pathos of these letters must not blind us to the 
fact that the future Empress is revealed in them as an unwise 
woman. The Queen, with her usual common sense wrote to 
her as follows :— 


“ You have every reason to feel angry and annoyed at the 


ment and shameful publicity and disgraceful arguments respecting 
our beloved Fritz’s illness. But on the other hand some all c@ 
must be made for the fearful anxiety of the nation about their 
beloved, noble and heroic Prince. 1 hope, however, that dear 
Fritz knows the alternatives and that it is he who has decid t 
to have the operation ? for else the responsibility of others in si. 
tively deciding against it would be fearful. The German sw ng 
and many, 1 believe, in England, do not consider that opera $0 
dangerous and there are many instances of its success, for | it 
way the disease can be really eradicated. Some people als nk 
that Sir M. Mackenzie’s judgment is not quite equal to h ut 
skill in the internal operation. 1 only feel it my duty out « ve 
for you both to say openly what strikes me, for the importa id 
value of beloved Fritz’s precious life is such that one must 0 k 
nothing. Of course, 1 am still greatly in the dark as to the exact 
state of everything and therefore only write this to you as | W 


you would wish me to be quite open.” 

Of the Emperor Frederick's iliness we will not write at 
length (the question has only recently been discussed at 
length, both in the Spectator and elsewhere) and will corntine 
ourselyes to an opinion which will probably be endorsed in 
Germany as well as here, that Sir Frederick sums up the while 
matter in a thoroughly judicial fashion in a Jittle less than 
two pages. ‘I must not die—what would become of (er- 
many ¢”’ was the Emperor Frederick’s comment when he 
heard that he had cancer. His words were prophetic. ut 
for a time all went well. What a meeting that must have bcen 
on April 25th, 1888, between Queen Victoria and Count 
Bismarck—the man of blood and iron confronted by at 
inajestic little person who had written only a few days before, 
* Jlow Bismarck and still more William can play such a do 
game it is impossible for us honest straightforward English 
to understand. Thank God we are English!” There was 
much chicanery in Berlin in those days, but there were dilli- 
culties both for Bismarck and for the young Emperor, which 


the Dowager-Empress did little to alleviate by her manner, 
When the German Envoy came to announce the accession 


of a new sovereign, Queen Victoria gave him an extrenicly 
cold reception. Our Military Attaché in Berlin thereupon 
wrote the Queen’s Private Secretary asking him to pour oil 
on the troubled waters. The letter was passed to Qucen 
Victoria who appended the laconic comment. * The Queen 
intended it to be cold.” She knew the Emperor had behaved 
like a cad and, with the utmost dignity, she made him fee! it. 
Yet throughout her life her influence was used for promoting 
reconciliation between the Empress Frederick and ier soi 
The last quarter of the book deals with the War Diary of 
the }imperor Frederick, whose publication caused such a 


sensation in 1888, the Emperor William's visit to England, 
the fall of Prince Bismarck, Caprivi’s Chancellorship, and. in 
less detail, the sad and beautiful closing years of her lite. 


The Empress Frederick was married to a great and noble man, 
but as her son said of her, * she was always most German in 
England and most English in Germany,” and to that fier 
unpopularity was certainly due. She waited thirty years for 
the position her husband would have adorned with benctit 
to the whole world. At the last moment the cup was dashed 
fromtheirlips. If in after life she was sometimes taciless, 
was always honest, always true to the qualities of her 1 
We can be proud of her memory and Sir Frederick Ponson! 
has enshrined it in a worthy volume. 

From a blonde and witty English girl, spending perhaps 
£100 a year on dress, Miss Daisy Cornwallis-West beca: 
suddenly translated (in 1895) into the stiff formalities 
and semi-barbarisms of a German Princeling’s court— with 
an income of £100,600. She was never out of the sight of 
servants, except in bed. Even in her bedroom two maids 
awaited her to turn her sheets down when she was read 
to retire. Travelling, a retinue of a dozen followed h 
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Wonderful Success of New Pelman Methed of 
Learning Foreign Languages. 


c ILD vou pl k upa bool A written in some Fore rt) 
Language of which vou do not know a svilable, and 
read it through correctly without once referring to a 


dictionary : 





\iost people will reply No. It would be IMpo sible!’ 
t this is just what the n method of learning 
French, Spanish, Italian % German taught by th 
famous Pelman Institute, now enables vou to do. 
A Personal Experience. 
e present writer cain spe ith knowledge on 
. ‘ 
Calling at the In ) ite th new 1 | 
] as asked whether | on Spanish. He rej} | 
th vith th cep OL a te rds like pri ra, 
which h Kr ( ) he was ¢ cl 
unacauainted with the languag 
He w then handed a little | k of 48 pages, p ted 
entirely in Spanish, and asked t ad it through 
There was not a ele Eng vord in this book, vet, 
to his utter amazement, he was able to read it from cover 
to cove without a mistake. 
This is typical of the experiences of thousands of 


who are learning Vrench, Spanish, Italian, or 
method. Here are a few examples 


pe ple 
German by this new 
of letters received from those who are following it : 


‘IT have learnt more French during the last three months 
from your Course than I learnt ring some four or five 
years’ teaching on old-fashioned lines at school.’ (S. 382.) 

‘T have spent 100 1 German studying hy your 
methods; the results obtained in so short a time are amazing.” 


(G.P. 136.) 
though it is less 
(S.M. 181.) 

‘T have obtained a remunerative post in the City solely on 
the merits of my Italian. I was absolutely ignorant of the 
langcuage before I your Cours« 


“J can read and speak Spanish with ease, 


than six months since | began.” 


eight months ago. 


C.F. 121) 


began 


Matriculation Passed. 


‘T was able to pass London matriculation (in Spanish) last 
June with minimum labour and no drudgery, although I was 


always reckoned a ‘dud’ at languages. (S.B. 373.) 


“My grateful thanks to you for making so attractive the 
learning of French. 1 am 40 next week and am delighted to 
be able to say I accomplished at 40 what I turned aside from 
at 20 as too difficult.” (T. 636.) 
“T have only been learning German for four months; now I 
can not only read it but also speak it well.” (G.M. 148.) 
“T am extremely pleased with the (Italian) Course. I found 
it of the greatest possible service to me during a recent visit 
to Italy.” Cli. tee) 
“Your method is the pieasantest method of learning a 
language imaginable. I always found languages a very difficult 
subject at school, but have had no difficulty whatever with the 
(French) Course.” (P. 684.) 
“This is the perfectly delightful method (of learning Italian), 

and I shall not fail to recommend it to everyone I meet.” 
(I.L. 108.) 
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WRITE FOR FREE BOOK TO-DAY. 
The new Pelman of learning French, 
Italian and Spanish is explained in four tittle books. 


method German, 
One describes the Pelman French Course. 

Ancther describes the Pelman Spanish Course. 

A third describes the Pelman German Course. 

A fourth describes the Pelman Italian Course. 
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London, W.C. 1. 


Bloomsbury Street, 
State which book you want, and a copy wil 
you by return, gratis and post free. Writ 
FREE APPLICATION FORM. 


To the PELMAN INSTITUTE (Languages Dept.), ; 
: 96 Pelman House, Bloomsbury St., LONDON, W.C. 1. : 
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* Method of learning : 
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saath _, GROWING 
===, BOOKS 


The great thing about the 
famous “Gunn” Book- 
case is that it need never 
stop growing, yet it is 
always complete. Made 
in secuons, it grows as 
your books grow, enabling 
you to build up your 
bookcase in an_ infinite 
number of ways to suil any 
rgom or any space. It is 
the bookcase that has been 
a «reat favourite with book 
lovers for 25 years. Suits 
books of all sizes. Har- 
monizes with furniture in 
any wood. ‘the bureau 
section is optional. 
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CASSELL BOOKS 


MEMORIES AND REFLECTIONS 
1852-1927 


by THE EARL OF 


OXFORD & ASQUITH 


“Worthy of one who was essentially a scholar 
and a gentleman.”’—Spectator. ‘ Full of good 
things ’’—New Statesman. * Stately, dignified, 
sincere.’’—-Public Opinion. “ Of surpassing 
interest.’’—Referzce. Two volumes, 16 half- 
tone plates, £2 2s. net the set. 


SiR HALL CAINE 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ROSSETTI 
“ This book is ab:orbing.”—Times. “A sen- 
sational contribution to literary history.”— 
Evening Standard. “Serene and compassionate 
and setting the truth above all else.”’—Morning 
Post. 5/- net. 


FRANZ $CHUBERT 


THE MAN AND HIS CIRCLE 
by NEWMAN FLOWER 
“Mr. Flower makes his subject live.”—~ 
Sunday Times. ‘A joy from start to finish.” 
—Sir Landon Ronald in the Musical News. 
Coloured Frontispiece and 28 plates in 
Rembrandt. 15/- net. 


THROUGH EUROPE 
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Walking in the grounds of Fiirstenheim (there were twenty 
miles of them) she found lackeys in every bush. Her cellars 
and kitchens cost £30.000 a year. She had a castle in Saxony, 
another in Fiirstenheim with its six hundred rooms (the 
ancestral Pless, a 
and with it all 
hefore the 


biggest private house in Europe). the 
ee . . . . 
chiteau on the Riviera, a palace in Berlin 
Once, just 


was homesick and unhappy. 


she 
War. she had a pienic with her boys in the woods: there 
was “only one servant.” she writes delightedly, and hot 


sup, crawfish, onion salad. 


That was a gorgcous evening 
for our fairy princess but not a very simple picnic. to our mind. 
obroad for a time, 


Staying at Eaton 


“Tf all the English were made to live 
how they would adore their own land!” 
Princess of Pless records in her 


had felt for vears. “I 


Hall with her sister, the 
diary that she felt younger than she 
am never frivolous in Germany. nor do T laugh and make 


silly jokes and amuse them all, as I do here.” She had 
all the privileges which youth and rank and beauty have 
caimed in every age. but claimed especially in fin de sicele 
Europe. But she did not marry for love. On the very 


afternoon of her marriage, her husband commented on the 
fact that she had put on her going-away dress back to front, 
ind there was a sear on her heart. 

She was utterly ignorant of life and Jove, but her beauty 
and brains and a quick Trish wit soon made her one of the 
most accomplished women of Europe. She met everybody 


who was “* worth-while,” went everywhere, did everything. 
Her picture of the German Emperor is certainly not flattering, 


vet she is careful to tell us of the Kaiser's tact and considera- 


ton in her regard. In general, however, he was vain, 
indisereet and the centre of much stupid intrigue. All the 
news he ever received of the outside world came to him by 
means of a special newspaper printed in gold. “ He con- 


ceived of himself as a much bigger man than God had made 
him. .\ clever man and the Mmperor was extraordinarily 
lever’ may deceive other clever men. but not a woman's 
intuition.” Once at Pless, the talking 


to her after dinner about the way he was misunderstood in 


Kaiser wept when 


England. and a tear fell on his cigar. “* Iwas at once touched 


and antagonized “— and no wonder!: 


When one looks back. 


a most extraordinary thing about the 
ars iinpmediately preceeding the Great War is that, although 
many highly placed European personages were alive to the danger, 
pone did anything very definite to prevent it. 1 think that the 
voung of all succeeding yenerations will ask accusingly why we 
timid, inert, and fatalistie.” 


were SO 


Sir Ernest Cassel knew war was coming, and said so quite 
bluntly to the Prineess ("I could have thrown a knife at 
him”), and King Edward, of whom we have some delightful 
and characteristic glimpses. was never under any delusions 
about the German state of mind. There is a pleasant glimpse 
f the late King when he visits the author's grandmother, 
The incident 
shows most vividly King 

incident at the 
print before: it 


then a very old lady, and takes tea with her. 
is too long to tell here, but it 
Edward's simple kindliness of heart. An 
King’s deathbed has not told in 
concerns Mrs. Keppel : 


been 


‘When the King was dying and unconscious the Queen sent for 
ler and herself led Alice to his bedside. I say Ciod bless her for it. 
I find this natural somehow, but few women would have done it.” 
With Edward VII. passed an age which, to those of us who 
were then in their prime, might now be some wholly other 
aye of history. ‘The Pless, in the centre of 
the brilliant international stage, brings back that glittering 


Princess of 


ind prosperous time, with its undercurrent of menace and 
‘cork on the top 
fa wave that was about to submerge himself, his dynasty 
ind Empire.” The Princess had a Savile Row 
that summer of 1914. On July 25th she Lord 
Roberts, asking him to a shooting party in November, to 
ineet the Emperor. A week later, just as she was preparing 
to leave for Berlin, a telegram came to say her chauffeur 
“To was very 


Intrigue, and the German Emperor as a 


house in 
wrote to 


and car were to be sent home immediately. 
Surprised no message came for me. It was one of those 
and when I arrived 
for me.” She 


surprises one remembers all one’s life : 
here in Berlin there was still no 
found her husband at last-—-he was not particularly pleased 
to see her, apparently. 

Her life during the War must have been a torment. The 
kiters she quotes in 1914 are of interest; thereafter both 


message 


her correspondence and her movements became more and 
confused, and we are left abruptly, a little bewildered 
and disappointed, in November. 1918, with the 
Workmen and Soldiers’ Council in 


more 
Princess 


entertaining a Bavaria. 


One cannot help feeling that. if the War did no other wood, 
it did at least wipe out some absurd Courts and stupid 
customs in) Europe, and a certain unhealthy Juxury in 


England. Now the 
What her Silesian and 


memoirs we can only guess : 


Princess is living quietly at) Munich, 
think of her 


it will certainty 


othe “on laws , will 
aus to tle public : 


hesiege the libraries for them, for they are both history and 


a chanming human decument. The moral of the story is that 
it is risky to marry a foreigner, 
The Shadows We Are 
The Impotence of Man. By Charles Richet: tran-! by 
Lieyd Harvey. Wer Laurie. T=. 6d 

“ Anp to begin with. there is the force of gravity uravity 
whose unbreakable chains bind us for ever to earth Never 
have writers dreamcd more wildly than in’ the ferciful 
romances wherein men are hurled into space in huge projec- 
tiles. The thing cannot ke dore. Only in thought cen we 
know — if * know ™ it may ke callc@- the mysterics of Space. 

Thus starts Richet. ard thereafter thoughts of the pathetic 
feebleness of man follow in a torrent which is. somehow, 
more exhilarating than depressing. 

What. he asks, is that idle tale that here. at lect. we are 


masters % We are nothing of the sort. We cannot prevent 
phosphorus from combining with oxvecn. diminish or veceler- 
ate the speed of light. nor even stop cur own muscles from 
contracting under electricity. We cannot break the laws of 


but a storm in a tea-cup beside 
hurls us hither ard thither, 
mtild rain 


our world. The whirlwind 
the cosmic forces of outer Space 
helpless, our mightiest works destroved. Even the 
and wind of every day we cannot stem, but must needs build 
ourselves frail shelters in which to hide. Man is a goldfish 
He cannot get out of nor even alter the water in 


* The height of his ambition can only be to go on 


in a bowl. 
his bath. 
wearily swimming round and round his transparent prison.” 

With a telling example Richet examines the belief that the 


individual may be great and powerful among his fellow- 
creatures. A fine artist spends his soul upon a_ picture ; 


and. when it is hung. it is barely distinguishable from the five 
hundred others in the Salon. Compared, still further, with 
all the great pictures in all the great capitals of the world, it 
becomes one in five hundred thousand. There is not much 

1 
difference between and nothing. And how many of 

500.000 
those who throng the streets and do the common work 4f the 
that secing, feel it’ Not one in a 
1 


world sce picture, or 


The artist's influence, at most is 
500 000.000, 


If man is thus impotent among his fellows, how much more 
* He could hardly live even a 


thousand, 


helpless is he when solitary ! 
rudimentary animal existence. akin to that of the cave-men 
in their lairs. The human race owes its semblance of poweg 
over matter to the collaboration of human brains,” 

We are not only impotent, he emphasizes, but ignorant, 
knowing little even of ourselves: how we are conceived, 
born, why we live and why die. The How of life is all but 
concealed from us, let alone the Why: and our greatest 
mystics, our most supreme mathematicians reel back in 
terror at Time and Space, and at the Infinity of Smalliness. 
What made, how travails. and where ends the Universe ? 
How and why seethes that vortex of electrons within the 
atom, which is itself a portion of matter so small that we 
cannot split it up any smaller even in our thoughts? We 
cannot— ah, most humiliating of all !— live within the present. 
“This very moment in which I speak is already far behind 
And an electric current which we cannot feel may yet 
low many other forces are there of which we 


me.” 
light a lamp. 
are quite unconscious ?—We know not Truth. 

He piles it on. Socially we are impotent, for discord rules 
Society : ‘Man is emphatically the most anti-social animal 
in all creation.” Physiologically we are impotent, for the 
human soul cannot by taking thought add a cubit to its body's 
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stature. We must accept the bodies into which we are born, 
be they tall or dwarf, fine or feeble. ‘* Not only has the soul 
no power over the body, but what is more she assumes the 
aptitudes and attitudes that the bedy elects to give her. 

** All the soul's servility is summed up in one brief sentence, 
which tolls like a death-knell at our every step forward into 
time, without rest or remission, the soul ages as the body grows 
old.” 

Each fresh page is a dose of bicarbonate of soda for stomachs 
inflated with human arrogance, and a dram of over-proof spirits 
for the intellectually inert. Through an inspired translation, 
the writing glows and pulses with all the life and racy vigour 
of an original. One simply cannot stop reading about one’s 
own impotence. 

The passionate sincerity of the book gives it a religious 
quality, vet never is it unscientific. Richet’s views are not 
supported by facts: they are bused on them. There is some- 
thing profoundly religious in his conclusion.. Having swept 
away, one by one, all the illusions of man’s power, he comes 
at last to the residuum. We have left moral power. The ego 
“an control itself; it can check the fierce passion of the 
moment with the stored experiences of the past; it can pit 
the higher soul against the lower. It can decide. Therein 
are human dignity and the power of man. 

Besides, he asks, what, after all, are power and fame ? 
Ignorant as we are of the greater mysteries, impotent in the 
grip of cosmic and earthly forces, we have still our little 
Farth to explore—and to enjoy. Yes, the soul can seck and 
achieve happiness, if only by limiting its desires. 

To this treasury of ancient thoughts, forged anew under the 
hammer of Science in the fire of a fresh mind, perhaps one 
more may be added—-a thought of the greatness of man, 
True it is that his soul, like his body, is not his own, but the 
jnheritance of aeons of evolution, hammered into the shape of 
humanity by the stress of life through countless generations. 
And vet—-evolution did not make us what we are ; it chose us 
from a plenitude of others, and we chose it. Thus fur we are 
the equals of that cosmic force. Are we not greater when, 
hound by biological laws, hemmed to earth by the force of 
gravity, we dare to probe into the secrets of our being, and to 
lift our eyes to the stars and travel in thought across the 
Space that mocks us ? 


A Diplomat’s Tasks 


A Diplomatist in the East. By the Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur Hardinge, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.B., P.C., M.A. (Jonathan Cape. 16s). 


"lus book is really the second volume of Sir Arthur Hardinge’s 
diplomatic reminiscences ; the first (4 Diplomatist in Europe) 
was published some little time ago. 

This volume is to our thinking, more interesting than its 
predecessor. The best chapters are those which deal with 
Egypt, where Sir Arthur served under Lord Cromer, and on 
the Abolition of Legal Slavery in Zanzibar. Sir Arthur 
Ilardinge played a prominent and creditable part in this 
undertaking. He produces an interesting instance of the 
well-known economic fact that paid labour is more economical 
than slave labour, At one time during the process of emanci- 
pation it seems that slavery still existed, but that any slave 
could procure his emancipation by the simple application for 
a certificate. It was soon found that the plantations which 
employed free labour at a paid rate were doing better than 
those which still employed slave labour. Accordingly 
“the Arab clove-owners started a new policy. They paid their 
slaves, whether formally freed or not, in cash for every day's work 
done by them during the clove-picking season, thus stimulating 
their efficiency as workmen, and compensating themselves for the 
eutlay involved in the payment of their wages. The common 
benefits thus accruing to slave-owners and slaves alike induced the 
latter to work of their own free will, on the lands of their former 
masters, for five hours on three days in every week. Another 
happy effect was an increase in the value of landed property, espe- 
cially in the Pemba clove plantations ; and a further result of these 
better relations was a decrease in the number of applicants for certi- 
ficates of emancipation, the slaves being content with the substance 
of freedom, and therefore indifferent to its form.” 

But the abolition of slavery was not Sir Arthur's only task 
in Africa. He was largely responsible for the delimitation of 
boundary with the Belgian Congo-——a tricky piece of diplo- 
matic work, Later he was required to settle the Jubaland 


— se 


troubles. Altogether this section of the book should pro 
interesting reading to those familiar with the surprising, 
rapid development of our East African Possessions. [y, 
different are the modern Kenya and Uganda from the ka, 
Africa of Sir Arthur's time ! 

On the eve of the South African War Sir Arthur visi 
South Africa. Finally, Sir Arthur was transferred to Persia 
and he has a long chapter on that still mediaeval land. 

We cannot resist quoting, though it belongs to the fips 
chapter of the book, an excellent new Curzon story whig 
Sir Arthur relates :-— 


* That reminds me that Lord Curzon paid us a visit v ily 
still a Secretary at Therapia. He was then on his way to Pery, 
where he afterwards collected the materials for his admirable g 
almost monumental work on that ancient Asiatic Empir He ha 
a somewhat comic experience with the venal functionarics of ¢} 
Turkish Customs, for he had filled his boxes with gold wat 
snuff-boxes, cigarette-cases and other trinkets for present 
Persian local chiefs and potentates. I sent an Embassy cayay 
to meet him, but the latter, with Oriental procrastination, an 
too late to be of much assistance, and I found him, when we m 
indignantly protesting against the attempts of the Turkish Cust 
officers to compel him to pay duty on these goods. H otests 
were roughly overruled, and when he pleaded that, as 
of the House of Commons, he ought to be treated with great» 
respect, these harpies added insult to injury. * You ar mit 
of Parliament,’ they exclaimed somewhat to his amuse t y 


are nothing of the kind. You are only a commercial tra 
cheap jewellery and will have to pay the full usual duty « 
Altogether, the volume provides an interesting picture oj 
English diplomatic life in Africa and the Middle East in th 
pre-War period. 





Fiction 
A Sincere Writer, and an Historic 
Charlatan 


Action and other Stories. By C. Ek. Montague. 
Windus. 7s. 6d.) 

Cagliostro. A Novel by Johannes von Guenther. Tra ted 
Huntley Paterson. (Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) 

Dewdrops. By Margaret Kennedy. (Heinemann. Is 


Tue clear gratitude with which we close Action and Other 
Stories is double-edged with regret, for contemporary litcratur 
can ill afford to lose the qualities of C. E. Montague. Among 
so much that is formless and cheaply cynical, so much that 
is either exhausted or indolent, so much that 

* hospitalized,” these stories come like the call of evening 
bugles or the sudden sight of the lifted hills. Once more w 
delight in the dart and reach of a style as supple and clear 
as a sword, capable of many a lovely flourish too, like a 
fine blades. Once more we assent to an estimate of life and 
humanity that, with no easy optimism, declares the one 4 
high adventure and the other a lovable affair on the whole 
still flaming out into fantastic chivalries at times. Like the 
poets, C. kK. Montague remained a secker after ecstasy ; and 
in this matter, those who seek do find. He tells vou, i 
Action, of the lonely man who, realizing that age and malady 
have touched him, goes to challenge death in an but 
impossible feat in the mountains above the Rhone. Th 
description of the staircase cut in the overhanging breast ol 
ice, while the great * sabbatical sunset” fades behind th 
desperate climber, has a giddy magnificence ; and the restora- 


tive trance in which he accomplishes the hopeless curve, 
when, all spent, he must answer the surprising cry for help, 
is a luminous piece of psychology. Some of the stories ar 
of the War. Keenly awake to ail the chaos, the horror, the 
incompetence, the ghastly ignorances and petty vanities iD 
high places, they testify with profound sympathy to the 
endurance, the pride, the royal foolhardiness even, of the 
common man. * Judith” is a remarkable incident that 
lacks the piercing sincerity of a slighter thing like “ Wood- 
jabet ’; it seems as if the author's head wished to do honout 
to Intelligence work, while his heart, no lover of disguises; 
came rather reluctantly to attention. The richness of luis 
humorous regard provides different flavours for “A 
Fatalist,” “A Pretty Little Property,’ and that super! 
comedy, “ The Great Sculling Race.” We are moved by 
* The Man Who Didn't Take Care”; and we understand 
“Man Afraid,” who thought nothing of flaming boats, wild 
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WATCHING Collected Edition 
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A Memoir uy 

bv I oa ric Whyte rs by Beverley Nichols. Author of 
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WILLIAM HEINEMANN 


THE LIFE OF H.R.H. THE 

JOHN LAW DUKE OF FLAMBOROUGH 

"A Fantastic Financier (1671-1729) LIONS AND LAMBS by Laurence Housman. Author of 
by Ge Oudard , 6d, Drawings and Interpretations * Uncle Tom Pudd,” ete. 7s. 6d. 
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The Secret War Diary 
of President Wilson’s “Silent Partner” 


Ready next Friday 4 
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= edited by Professor Charles Seymour 

Ee volumes III and IV, 21s. net each 5) 
= Their candour and completeness make The Intimate Papers of unrivalled interest and = 
== importance as a record of international politics. Volumes III and IV cover the vital = 
(= years from the entry of America into the War to the close of the Paris Peace Conference. 5 
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TWO OUTSTANDING HARRAP BOOKS 


Famous Journalist's meg Parisian 


THE IMPOTENCE nee hag 


OF MAN | Bohemian, Léeeeney, 
by | Social Life in Paris 
PROFESSOR CHARLES RICHET. | By Sistey HuppLEsTon. Illustrated. 2Is. net 


| Times : “‘ He gossips of the famous writers. artists, and social personages 
| whom he has known - a into s oe café studios ends alc It 
r . ° e oqe - c or h ha anged 
A sparkling epic on human futility afford- a a as cara, oe be mens Sees te ch 
. - R L Daily Ne : He knows P few living Er 
ing much food for thought and calculated ong Snag gh oy eg A a tg hoy t 
‘ interesting in everybody. In his book a long procession of Frenchmen, 
to take the conceit out of many of our Englishmen, and. Americans passes before us. Belloc and Sinclair 
z il ‘ ¥ — — here, — Gide and 55 Romains, André Maurois : e 
sllanr - - « s of I da vi 
intellectuals, Richet is the author of |f| f} isc othe sci aa atta interes > coanene ary Pas 
“Idiot Man” and is professor at the Tiere eats nee Tne: * ho conning voters Se 
Faculté de Médecin, Paris. He was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for psychology. Success of Mrs. Guest’s New Novel 
- 
Translated by Ltoyp Harvey, The Yellow Pigeon 


By CARMEL HADEN GUEST. 7s. 6d. net. 








H. G. Weits: “ Better than Children of the Fog, good as that was, and 
it holds the reader to the very end.” 

. Observer : ** Unusually worth attention. An amused but keen-edged 
Published by ae portrait of social life behind the lines in the War. Inevitable tragedy and 
pathos are everywhere subordinated to humour. Mrs. Guest perfects 
her powers of observation to achieve a method like Jane Austen abroad i.” 


7 
T. WERNER LAURIE LTD. Spectator : “ Describes absorbingly and convincingly the reactions of 
various -£ ae balanced people | to conditions of tense excitement a and 
7/6 net tragedy. A true and vital book. 
. 
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beasts, carnivorous horses, tightropes, or deadly fevers, but 
for whom, in the quiet the Thames, his fear 
“preathed so hard as to tarnish the morning candour of day. 

“The Wisdom of Mrs. Trevenna ” Jeaves us a little sceptical, 


gs it seems to leave the narrator, for all 


valley of 


his anxious tolerance, 


That graceless group of young talkers are certainly not 
concealing the same “burst of dream and desire that 
Their language is too crude. But 


jightened his own y uth. 


humorous. human 


tender comments on 


any fainting faith in the 


his own wise, and 
pature are sO eExpre ssed as to revive 
yneonqué rable beauty of the English tongue. 
Germany is working hard at the historical novel. The 
prevailins method of construction consists in arranging a series 
representative scenes, with long lapses 
The atmosphere is of a portentous, 
that the invested with an inde- 


this 


of concentrated 


of time between. 


1 
Vac 


mystica! kind, so figures are 
good example of 


finable authority. Casliostro is a 
cnema-like manner. The novel has a sensational, nightmarish 
quality its psychology is rhetorical, redundant, violent. 


Some historic figures and incidents are 


that fiction cannot heighten them. 
Cagliostro across Europe, and all the figures 
dark affair of the Diamond Necklace. 


so startling in themselves 
The amazing transit of 
involved in ihe 


are phenomena almost 


too vivid for the novelist. Johannes von Guenther, taking 
it for granted that Joseph Balsamo was indeed Count 
Alessandro Cagliostro (there are still some who doubt it), 
ges much of the documentary material. We sec the 


! escaping 


mysterious Charlatan as a fat little boy in a cow 
London 


in Palermo. We see him in 
Lorenza, passing from a prison to 
of the Frecemase rs. Ike is 


much astonishment, 


fom the Benfratelli 
with his 
Grand Master 
St. Petersburg, causing 
Potjemkin or Catherine. 


become a 


wife 
next revealed in 


but 


Presentiv we 


not quite 
succeeding with ecithe: 
find him in Strassbourg, the idol of the Cardinal-duke of Rohan, 
the Grand Aimoner of France. The most exciting part of 
the book with Cag 
contact with Louise de la Motte Valois, the corrupt and subtle 
stole the Necklace, such a 
and public mind with 
Marie Antoinette. 


Freemasons to destroy 


iostro’s intrigues in Paris. and his 


deals 


creature who Diamond suffered 


fearful punishment, poisoned thi 


clumnies concerning the unfortunate 


Cagliostro is supposed to be heiping the 
the lilies of the founds 


Egyptian freemasonry, eastern, occult and erotic. 


Zourbon: he lodges of 


The back- 
ground of eighteenth-century existence is loosely sketched in, 
and the décor is not detailed. The great feast of folly given 
by Baudard de St. James before the arrest of Cagliostro and 
de la Motte, does, affect the imagination like 
a feverish dream. The chict 
entire Jack of continuity in 
” intolerably loud, brutal, that it 
impossible to believe in his achievements. That he suddenly 
inspires love in his long-neglected wife, Lorenza, a figure of 
oversweet sensuous piety, Sut for 
those who like the cinema-novel, there is plenty of excitement. 
Most of us will prefer Dumas on the subject. 


his own 


however, 
defect of the novel lies in the 
Cagliostro’s Ife is 
offensive becomes 


Louise 


character. 


seems quite incredible. 


By expending one shilling you may obtain a charming 
comedictta of a story by Margaret Kennedy.  Dewdrops 


tells how two schoolgirls, in an clan of rapture towards a 
romantic-looking lecturer who read “ St. Agnes Eve ” to their 
¢lass, imagined him one with Keats and Shelley, and vowed 
themselves to a sad adoring future. But they were suddenly 
disillusioned, and had to turn to their favourite picture-theatre 
for comfort. It is a truthful and amusing little note, and 
dmehow rather touching. 
Racuen ANNAND Taytor, 
TARZAN, LORD OF TILE JUNGLE. By Edgar Rice 
Burroughs. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.)-In this further series of 
breathless adventures, the ape-man once more proves himself 
the * sheik of sheiks.” exercising his autocratic but benignant 
influence to overthrow tyranny and help the defenceless. 
It is all very artificial, and the taste for Tarzan is one which 
we ourselves do not share. But no doubt the story will 
please the many admirers of this ‘* demi-god of the jungle.” 


THE EMPRESS OF HEARTS. By E. Barrington. (Harrap. 
Ws. 6d.) This novel is a romance of Marie Antoinette, and 
her famous necklace provides the links for the plot. The 
story is a little discursive, sentimental, and highly-coloured ; 
and the author is too prone torinterpose historical commen- 
lary instead of fusing the history with the actual tale itself. 
The writing, nevertheless, has considerable charm. 


More Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 595.) 


The League of Nations has done well to issue a handy recerd 


of its activities for and to promise an annual 


last year, 


to be obtained for Is. from the Information Section of the 
Secretariat at Geneva. Weh ype that the Secretariat is making 
arrangements for its more ready sale direct to the public 
here. The League's Survey, 1920-1926, was a uscful publica- 
tion and this series, The League of Nations from Year io Year, 
will carry on the tale. What we read in the newspapers of 
the public doings of the Council and Assembly gives no 
idea of how much is done in the name of t! League I how 
firmly it is established at work in sphere neither political mor 
controversial. Any notion that the League rests on iN 
basis only, the dread of war, is utterly out of date. Dk nel 
matiers of Peace and War here are records of work for 
Minorities, for Internationa! Law, freer trade, easi transit, 
co-operation between Universities and museums dof 
administration of mandated countries and territorics for 
Which the League is responsible. TI! books will be 
more valuable still if means are found Wdexing then 
* - * * 

The Log of Bob Bartlett (Putnam, 15s.) is, as the author 
Captain Bob Bartlett says, “a simple varn of a ] im 
who has seen a lot of c¢ in queer ways. Phe auth hi no 
iterary tricks : he writ with the dir ! of ai who 
wants to finish his job, but his simplicity is someting 
effective. as in this deseription of a kin hi \s 
I rowed I kept looking the m old * Cor 1 t nig 
there alone and helpless like fit sheep ded ] es 
with white teeth We wr { his se ne adve s and 
polar explorations, and is tu f enthusiasm for Peary whose 


skipper he was on the journey to the North Pole. We can 
thoroughly recommend ] 


straightforward ads 


enture varn. 
* * x 
Sir Timothy Eden. the biographer of Fy Dogs ¢ Two 


More (Longmans, Green, 7s. 6d.) tells us that * they cannot 


fairly be appraised above the rank and file of their kind. 
They are—or were—-in fact, quite ordinary dogs.” Alas ! 


cntrancing seven lie under a 


heart-breaking 


pain ol the 


since six of thi 
in a garden. It 


few dog-lovers would lorgo the 


for that ** were,” 
beech tree 


book, but 


is a rather ittle 


sweet 





reading. The lives of ** Cash,” the Great Dane, ** Mag.” the 
effusive whippet, ** David,’ the Aberdeen. and “* Mrs. Bull” 
that * baroness ~ in her own right,” are recorded very Charme 
ingly. Mr. John Nicholson's illustrati are beautiful. 
* ‘x * 
In A Christmas Book (Dent, 6s.) we have a medley worthy 


to rank with The Weekend Book. Mr. D. B. Wyndham J wis 

Mr. G. C. Ilesletine. together Mr. 
A. C. Harradine (who provides the decorations and the 
for carols) have wrought as pretty a spell as ever conjured 
up the spirit of Christmas. The sweets of St. Augustine, 
Froissart, St. Teresa, and Herrick are happily blended with 
the spices of Jonathan Swift, Martial and Rabelais, and the 
mixture is rendered piquant by extracts from the Arundel 


and his collaborator, with 


Thiiisie 


MS., lightened by Surtees and Lamb, and salted by Chaucer, 
Mr. Chesterton, Mr. Bellec, and Mr. Milne all contribute their 
share of good things. Many of the ingredients have been 
used here for the first time, and those that are familiar are 
too valuable to be dispensed with. 

* * K * 


In Canon Raven's charmingly-phrased exposition of his life 
(4 Wanderers Way, Martin Hopkinson, 7s. 6d.) we learn that 
he is not an Anglo-Catholic, nor an Evangelical of the old 
type, though, of course, he shares many orthodox beliefs. 
Out of the latter fact grew his rift with his College, Emmanuel, 
in possession of 


or rather with its late Master, and we are put 
the facts of the learn (it is very movingly 
and simply told) how Dr. Raven found at the Front and in 
the trenches the hidden reality and Presence of his Lord, 
Wie wants now, very much as Mr, Sheppard wants, a re- 
the Church’s creed, worship 


Then we 


case, 


valuation and restatement of 
and life. There 
will weleome and derive strength from his experience, 
everyone. 


must be many of the Canon's friends who 


even 


if it is not, and cannot be, the experience of And 
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we would note, in conclusion, that there are many shrewd 
and wise observations on the normal life of a boy at school. 
ca * * * 

The Eastern Churches and the Papacy, by Dr. Herbert Scott 
(Sheed and Ward, 10s.), is a detaned and critical survey of a 
complex subject, which won for its author a Research Doc- 
torate degree. It deserves close study and merits far more 
space for analysis and discussion than a paragraph can give. 
It deals with a controversy very much to the fore at the present 
time, and the reader will find (perhaps to his surprise) that 
Dr. Scott often reaches conclusions favourable to the claims of 
the Church of Rome to a primacy of early, even of the very 
-arliest, date. “I believe,’ writes the author, * that the 
evidence of the second and first centuries, such as it is, will be 
found identical in character—Rome will be seen claiming 
authority, and expecting or demanding obedience—and for 
the same reasons ; that the bishop is the successor of St. Peter, 
the chief of the apostles, the leader appointed by Christ.” 
This is a bold thesis, and brings the writer, inter alia, into 
conflict with Bishop Gore and with Professor Merrill, who 
tried to prove that St. Peter never was in Rome at all. There 
is an excellent Bibliography and Index. 

* * * 

In one of his poems which is not in any of the anthologics— 

the best rarely are—Mr. W. H. Davies writes, of ** Fancy”: 

Much am I pleased with thee ; for thou hast more 

Sweet antics than a Squirrel on the boughs, 

Who, after he has made the green leaves fight, 

Slides to the ground for safety. 
The analogy is very good, and to no living poet's fancy could 
it be applied more justly than to Mr. Davies’ own. 
The same consummate simplicity is evident in every new 
theme he touches, and it has been there from the beginning. 
One can only say, as though of a nightingale, ** It is still 
singing,” and tell people how it can best be heard. In Collected 
Poems, 1928 (Cape, 7s. 6d.), are all the lyrics up to the present, 
going at the same price as one is asked to pay for the trashiest 
of novels without art or meaning. It is very good value indeed. 

* * * x 


When the President of the London Midland and Scottish 
Railway and the Controller of Costs of the same line colla- 
borate in a small volume on Railways (Thornton Butterworth, 
2s.), we may safely assume that the importance of the book 
cannot be judged by its size. Sir Josiah Stamp writes only 
the first chapter, pointing out that in our new world of science 
and finance transport plays an ever-increasing part, and 
that we must know something of the economics, statistics, 
and history of railways if we would view our present problems 
aright. Mr. W. V. Wood develops the theme with much 
ability : the result is a volume which may be rcad in three 
hours—but it should be reread after a week's thought, 
for although there is hardly a dull page it contains much 
matter in little space. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Miss H. Finnemore, 
Elmstone, Northwood, Middlesex, for the foliowing :— 


Questions on Books 

1. Who said that he would not seil the rights of opening a box 
of books for £10,000 ? 

2. Who confessed that it was his books that kept him from 
“the ring, the dog-pit, the tavern and the saloon” ? 

3. Who was once found by a girl friend lying on the grass reading 
Paimela, and was ashamed of it ? : 

4. Who found it “a strong argument for tne non-existence of 
spirits” that biographers were not haunted by the ghosts of the 
* unfortunate men’ whose lives they write ? 

5. What two writers said (7) that “ what is really best in any 
hook is translatable,” and (6) that “the classics are much better 
understood in a good translation than in the original” ¢ 

(i. Who read through Fielding’s Anclia without stopping ? 

7. Who made a practice of noting at the end of a book the time 
token to read it and his opinion of the book ? 

8. Who bought Swiit’s Zale of a Tub for threepence at the age 
of cleven and carried it about with him for nine years ? 

9. Which writer once kissed an old folio of Chapman's Horner 2 

it. Who knew every one of his books by its scent ? 

1!. Who said that “ all the books in the world—really books — 
can be bought for £10” 7 ; 

12. Who could not write without a sloping desk ? 


Auswers will be found on page 612, 


Report of the “If I were the Editor 
of the ‘Spectator’”? Compctition 


Ir I were the Editor of the Spectator I would reduce the price 
to 3d., have no advertisements, a coloured or a more strikin, 


and consistent cover, no serrated edges to the pages : I would 
give more foreign news, keep in closer teuch with the Colonies 
adopt an anti-American policy, work for the friendship oj 
the English-speaking peoples, have a series of religious arti 


cles, publish articles stating the case of all political 
consider more questions which interest women, hav¢ 
children’s page and an animal's page, more frequent gardeni 
articles, a more lenient competition editor, or —* carry on 
as at present.” 

What is the Editor of the Spectator to do in face of such a 
diversity of opinion ? 


On the whole, however, the suggestions, though varied 
were useful and practical, particularly those specifying 
subjects on which interesting articles might be writte: We 
award the prize of five guineas to Mr. Walter Ashley. who seems 
to us to have visualized very clearly the public to which the 
Spectator mostly appeals, and to have given a very good idea 
of what that public requires. We also quote other suggestions of 
interest :— 

When the Spectator was founded a hundred years ago, ar 
the greater part of its life, people of education and culture were 
a small minority of the community. They were mail 
and their intellectual interests were almost entirely eith 
or literary. To-day, such people make up a far Jarger s 
the population. They include nearly as many wome 
and their intellectual interests are many and diverse. 

As Editor of the Spectator 1 should not aim at an 


heterogeneous constituency, but I should definitely aim at interesting 
a large number of thoughtful (but not necessarily either 7 lly. 
minded or bookish) people. There is among such peopk 
siderable demand for intellectual and artistic stimulus al the 
lines of their own special interests—especially among the r 
ones. 1 would seek to meet this demand by regular art 
the cinema, the wireless, sporl, and even possibly frs/ and 
by devoting more space to the drama and to fiction, and 48 to 
literature of a limited appeal. I would continue to d 


political questions, but seek to be rea’istie rather thar 


and entirely independent of party predilection. 


* om * » 

Tf Iwere the Editor of the Spectator (holding the view the 
Sp etator stands for a Christian and cultured idealism) | 

(1) Continue the weekly review on the League of Nat and 
the series of reviews by Miss FE. Underhill on books of 

(2) Arrange for a review (once a quarter) of the best that | eon 
said or written by those advocating the ideals of So 

(3) Provide a yearly résumé of the best books in all depa: 3 
of literature published during the preceding to 
readers who wish to read or possess the best 

(4) In place of the weekly poem, insert fortnightly, 
nately with the English poem, a short extract from a L r 
Greck classic prose or verse, in the interests of ancient 

(5) If necessary omit a page of published corresponde: 

- x a * 

Ti I were Editor of the Spectator I would :— 

(1) Use all my influence to strengthen bonds of Emp 
a weekly “ Empire” page, on lines of present * Leagu 
frequent longer articles on Empire subjects. 

(2) Give more scope to dramatic and film critics sp 
latter, recognizing that film begins to aspire to art andl 
attain art with help of intelligent criticism. 

(3) Ineaugurate regular criticism of broadcast prog +, 
recognizing that they are the greatest mass cultural for t 
day and that their more important iterns are distin tl) \ l 
helpful criticism. Here, too, is a new art ! 

* * * * 

(1) I should invite articles from men working in re! { mS 
of the world. They would appeal to other readers 
their many friends at home, and enlighten our great ig 
of the work done by our fellow countrymen, who go in ir g 
numbers every year to work in far places. What does tl 
reader know of forest work (including fire-fighting) in ¢ 
Yuyo-Slavia, India; of road and railway building in South America 
or Tanganyika; of flower and insect research in the t ; 
a thousand more jobs, Knowing more, he could give 
welcome to men home on leave. A prize competition n 
some. 

(2) IT would ask my adinirable correspondent in t) t \ 
about the Mississippi valley of which we have heard not 
the floods. 

* * * * 

Tf I were Editor of the Spectator 1 would arranged 
articles on the more permanent obsessions of nations oF 
such as fear of Jews, dislike of “ niggers,’ and yellow px Iso 
loyalties such as legitimism, snationalism, trade unioni na 


fables ancient and modern; in short, fixed ideas whicl 
unreasonable but cannot be ignered. 








om |} 
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part, | for your list 
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aaa | GENERAL 
Varied, | TWENTY-FIVE YEARS BIG GAME HUNTING: 
i | Brig.-General R. Pigot | 
— | Illustrated. 21s. net. | 
«d idea | DOGS: Lady Kitty Ritson 
ia | Ilustrcted. 5s. net. 
se: | FICTION 
; | POINT COUNTER POINT: Aldous Huxley 
| 600 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 
My ACTION & OTHER STORIES: C. E. Montague 
Byes | 7s. 6d. net. 
; IN THE BEGINNING: Norman Douglas 
7s. 6d. net. 
THE OLD & THE YOUNG: Luigi Pirandello 
-_ Translated by C. K. Scott-Moncrieff. 2 Vols. 7s. 6d. net. 
HUMDRUM : Harold Acton 
7s. 6d. net. 
: JOSEPH & HIS BRETHREN: H. W. Freeman | 
: With a Preface by R. H. Mottram. 7s. 6d. net. i 
POSTURES : Jean Rhys 
7s. 6d. net. | 
THE HINGE OF HEAVEN: Stephena Cockrell 
7s. 6d. net. 
° | PHOENIX LIBRARY 
| MR. WESTON’S GOOD WINE: T. F. Powys | 
| LOLLY WILLOWES : Sylvia Townsend Warner 
s ON THE MARGIN: Aldous Huxley 
5s. net each (leather) ; 3s. 6d. net (cloth). | 
\ CHATTO & WINDUS, 
| 97 & 99 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C. 2 i 
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_ rm COMPANY MEETINGS. 
PS PORTAONOANOST ANTM Sa r 9 == 
3 RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS, 
THE LIMITED 
The Annual General Meeting of Raphael Tuck & Sons, [Ly 
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FOUNDED 181% 


MutTuac LIFE 


DD DI WADE WADIA DMNA MA DIA D Oe 


Funds: 27 Millions 





LARGE Bonuses LOW Non-Profit Rates 
LIBERAL Conditions | LOW Rate of Expenses 
HIGH Surrender Values | NO Shareholders 








TAKE TIME BY THE FORELOCK! 


By taking out a With-Profit Policy before 
31st December next you will secure a 
share in the Division of Profits to be made 
early in 1929. 











HEAD OFFICE: 9, St. Andrew Square. EDINBURGH 
(G. J. LIDSTONE, Manager & Actuary). 
28, Cornhill, E.C.3 and 17, Waterloo Place, S.W.1 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835). 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2 
Paid up Capital £ 4,500,000 
Reserve Fund aap £4,450,000 
Reserve Liability Charter £4,500,000 
and banking business of every 


of Proprietors under thi 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued 








description is transacted through the numerous branches of the — 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER 2 


——NOVEMBER CONTENTS INCLUDE— 


The Future of British Railways By SIR FELIX POLE 
aiid (General Manager, Great Western Railway) = 
National Health Insurance : 


By E. GRAHAM LITTLE, M.D., F.R.C.P., M.P. 
How Long Will Reparation Last? By DENYS P. MYERS 
(Librarian of the World Peace Foundation, Boston, U.S.A.) 


Great Britain and the Baltic 
By MAJOR E. W. POLSON NEWMAN 
The New Turkey by A. A. PALLIS 
(Member of the Refug Settlement Commission, Athens) 
The Case for Modernism : 
By THE REV. H. D. A. MATOR, D.D. = 
The British Navy of sou By HECTOR C. BYW ATER 


The Elimination of 
By COLONE 1. J. =. C. FULLER, C.B.E-.,; 
Field Archa ology as a Profession 
By SIR FREDERIC KENYON, G.T.E., K. 
(Director of the British Museum) : 
Diabetes and the Tre atment = 


D.S.O. 


Insulin 


By PROFESSOR J. J. R. MACLEOD, LL.D. 
Lord Curzon: The Life and Some Memoirs 
By THE VERY REY. W. H. HUTTON, D.D., 


Dean of Winchester 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


intending Subscribors are invited to apply for a free 
specimen ccpy, and particula:s of a special offer. 


( Py epaid), post free, 


Price 3,- 


CONSTABLE 10 & 12 ORANGE ST. W.C. 2 


Annual Subscription, 36s. 


























was held on October 18th at Raphael House, Moorfields, p; 





Mr. Gustave Tuck (chairman and managing director) said it } 
been on occasions suggested that the company’s was primari 
a luxury business, but this idea was quite fallacious. “ The Worl, 
Art Service,” by its widespread activities and its continual pro , 
ganda had long ago transformed what was once a lux : 
might otherwise have remained one, into an everyday necessi; 
At the presént moment they had the largest staff on their pay-y 
that they had ever had. The Christmas Card Department’ eq), 
tinued to make steady progress. The company’s books maiy, 
tained a wide vogue and_ popularity. It wa always 
interesting to produce books which could ma theis 
appeal to children of all ages and to adults. Their old friegy 
* Father Tuck’s Annual” was now aged 31. The various publica 
tions emanating from their book department numbered over 40(~ 
gift books, toy books, painting books, and a series of remarkably 


novel transfer books. The growth of their calendar trade in rece; 
years must certainly be attributed to the fact that their calenday 
were being largely bought by the public at Christmas time, no 
merely for their own homes, but to send away as Christmas pres 











The directors recommend a final dividend on the ordinar ; 
for the six months to April 30th, 1928, at the rate of 11 per cen: 
per annum, making a total of 8 per cent. for the year. He migh 


say without exaggeration that never did the company’s reputati 
stand higher. On the n¥stion of the Chairman, 
Arthur Conan Doyle, the report was unanimously adopted, an 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and Sir Reginald Tuck, Bart., were r 
elected directors. 


seconded | Sip 





ny 


Rhodesian & General Asbestos Corporation, Ltd, 
BRIGHT OU OU rLOOK 


The ordinary general meeting of the Rhodesian and Gener 
Asbestos Corporation, Ltd., was held at Cannon Street Hotel, Es 
on the 16th inst., the chairman and managing director, Sir Edmund 
Davis, presiding. 

The chairman recommended a final dividend for the year of 
10 per cent., which, together with the interim dividend 
cent., would make 25 per cent. for the year, against 20 per cent. for 
the preceding twelve months. This proposal he considered 
justified by the improved position of the company and the result 
already shown for the first half of their present financial 
the prices obtained for forward sales. 

Since the meeting last October plant has been added at t! 
Shabanie mines and at Gaths, where a central power st n will 
supply the King mine, which has been satisfactorily devel 1 

With construction work nearly complete production should 
increase, and it is estimated that for the present year it ild be 
in the neighbourhood of 30,000 tons, while profits should show 
very satisfactory increase. 

The chairman concluded by moving the. adoption of the repor 
and the accounts and the payment of a final dividend, as al 
stated. 


BUENOS AYRES WESTERN RAILWAY, 
LIMITED 











Presiding yesterday at the annual mecting of this company, 
Mr. Follett Holt said that the cereal crop in the Pampa district 
was not good, and it was on that account that actual carning 
showed a small falling off. They had, however, been abk make 
the same allocation of £100,000 to reserve as last year, maintain the 
dividend on the Ordinary stock at 7 per cent., and carry forward 
an additional £50,000. The board’s policy at present was one of 
consolidation. The railway was thoroughly well equipped with 
rolling stock, and the whole system was well maintained. Theit 
various branches stretched out to the edge of the arid districts, and 
with the completion of the extension to Arizona they believed that 
for the time being they well served the zone open to them. What 


they wanted was more population in the vast empty spaces through 


which the railway ran, and this was what they. were striving to 
obtain. The latest cable stated that a larger area had been sown 
for cereals, and that on account of beneficial rains both the prospects 
for the cattle and grain seasons were very good at the present time, 


—— 
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Report on the Motor Show 
Competition 


Tur Editor offered a prize of two guineas for the best bricf 
«Qde to a Baby Car.” The time given was perhaps not long 
enough to allow of a large number of entries—about a hundred 
were received—but the theme seems to have been a highly 
inspiring one judging from the quality of the verses. The 
majority of parents are extravagant in their praise of this 
“youngest child of mass production “to quote from an 
attempt some are very bitter in their denunciations of its 
precocity and arrogance, only two or three are detached and 
contemplative. The new baby in fact, is looked upon either 
as a darling or as a confounded little pest. We quote three 
complete odes and two stanzas of another, in which the baby 
ar is addressed in varying moods by salesman, purchaser, 
and purchaser's wife. The first ode, by Mr. J. M. Smith, is 
awarded the prize :— 


Thou dear diminutive of motor ways! 


Thou low-browed progeny of princely sires! 
I cannot find it in my heart to praise 
Thee, sauciest of all things wearing tyres. 
I mark the pert pretentiousness that apes 
Thy high-powered ancestry with but a fraction 
Of their cylindrical capacity, 
Thou arrant jackanapes ! 
That leav’st e’en lordlier forms of motor traction 
Far in the wake of thine audacity. 
Who hath not seen thee often in the Town, 
In midmost traffic threading thy thrifty way ? 
Or on a highway holding still the crown 
O’ the crowded road cocksure in thy power to stay, 
Spite of the compressed quartette thou dost carry 
Within the fabric of thy squat saloon ? 
A little bounder, thou, too, when swect pairs 
Of lovers think to marry ; 
They see thee as thou art, an artful boon, 
O Baby, mayhap born to carry theirs ! 
Barry Schoolhouse, Carnoustie. 


x ~ * *« 


Thou wrecker of homes! Thou cuckoo in the nest 
No fairy changeling thou, but goblin damned, 
Ousting our children, robbing us of zest 
For homely pleasures, and for journeys trammed 3 
O parasite and pest! 
Thou consequential pigmy, smug and spruce, 
Recounting tales of how thou yoest the pace, 
Boasting what thou canst do on little juice, 
And lording it—like all thy upstart race— 
As if thou own’st the place ! 
I give thee houseroom ? Do without a maid ? 
Rely on thee instead of catching trains ? 
(‘ Yes, topping, dear. Can't think why we delayed.’’) 
Gadflies like thee I’ve squashed on window-panes ! 
(*‘—For one like this lve paid.”’) 
A. F. Bivetr. 
6 The Avenue, Truro. 


” * * * 


Immaculately bright thy surface gleams, 
Oh, Baby Car! the idol of my dreams. 
When in * Olympic” glory I admired 
Thy dainty form, I promptly went and wired 
Home for the cash wherewith to make thee mine, 
And take thee with me to thy garage-shrine. 
What matters it within thy cushioned ease 
My chin’s so perilously near my knees, 
That we accelerate whene’er I sneeze ! 
It only shows your willingness to please. 
Then threading through the city’s traffic, where 
To follow thee no large car would dare, 
We oft meander round and round a tram 
To pass the time when in a traffic-jamb. 
And e’en when Fortune has my coffers filled, 
And I may own a car of ampler build, 
I swear I'll wish that my new love may perish. 
If, Baby, thee I ever cease to cherish. 
Roraxp Hawke. 
Lower Farm, Horning, Norfolk. 


4 * * * 


O my darling! O my pet! 

Merry times we'll have together! 
You shall have a garagette, 

I will clean your paint and leather. 


You shall bear me to and fro, 

Naught shall of my love deprive you; 
All my friends will stare, and O! 

I shall be so proud to drive you. 


Finance—Public & Private 
Where Does the Money Come 
From ?—II 


In dealing last weck with the continued activity in existing 
Stock Exchange securities and in new flotations of capital, 
I mentioned several reasons accounting for the continued 
activity and explained that, among other influences, the 
pressure of high taxation and the cost of living prompted 
a keen desire to secure capital appreciation rather than 
income, but added that they scarcely gave an adequate 
explanation of the extent to which the movement had 
grown. Nor do they furnish an answer to the question, 
* Where does the money come from to carry many of the 
speculative stocks to their present level and to account 
for the great absorption of new capital running every 
week into many millions of pounds ? ” 

Undoubtedly, we have reached the stage when expanded 
eredit, quite as much as absorbing power by the investor, 
accounts for the phenomenal activity. In saying this, 
it must not be supposed, however, that I am unmindful 
of justification for the rise in many industrial shares 
based upon genuine prosperity or that I underestimate the 
forces which may be expressed by the co-operation 
between American and English groups for the develop- 
ment of certain big industries. Moreover, it is probable 
enough that much of the absorption of industrial shares, 
especially at the earlier stages of the movement, can be 
traced to purchases based upon genuine savings, while 
there are doubtless many cases where profits have been 
secured by sales of shares in one direction and the proceeds 
applied to fresh purchases in another. Nevertheless, I 
think that the main answer to the inquiry as to “ where 
the money comes from” is to be reached on somewhat 
different lines of reasoning. 

Crepir Expansion, 

As regards the rise in existing securities, it is well to 
-remember the manner in which the ordinary law of 
Supply and Demand operates upon the Stock Exchange. 
Given a position where there has been, over a considerable 
period, a steady demand for particular classes of securities, 
with “ bear” operations discouraged by the absence of 
contango facilities, it follows almost inevitably that there 
must be a hoisting of price levels by jobbers often out 
of proportion to the volume of dealings taking place 
Nevertheless, the dealings have undoubtedly been 
exceedingly large, and I think that the power to continue 
them has been largely due to credit expansion. Mr. 
A or Mrs. X being confident that a fresh rise in the 
So-and-so shares will take place has pledged, and possibly 
pledged up to the hilt, existing securities of a sound 
character in order to acquire the new shares. In this 
connexion, it must be remembered that one phase of 
the War inflation was the great increase in credit instru- 
ments as represented by Government Loans, and these 
and other securities have, undoubtedly, played a great 
part as collateral in new loans for financing speculative 
purchases by those desirous of obtaining capital appre- 
ciation. Of such borrowing evidence multiplies, though 
the movement is so cunningly hidden that often the 
banker himself is not aware of the direction in which 
the loan granted has to be used. 

At the fortnightly Stock Exchange settlement which 
commenced last Monday there were undoubted signs of 
an increase in the general open speculative position, and 
in some of the shares where prices have advanced 
excitedly contango charges were probably higher than 
anything we have seen since the pre-war days. This is 
what is generally known as the revealed speculative 
position, but I fancy there is little doubt that the concealed 
position is infinitely larger. In one sense, no doubt, the 
position is a strong one, bankers having made loans on 
adequate security with very large margins. Nevertheless, 
it would probably only require the strong blowing of a 
trade wind—in other words, a real revival in commercial 
demands for accommodation—to ovcasion the ealling in 
of many of these loans, and, if such action should coincide 
with a change in psychological tendencies as regards the 
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speculative movement, the effect on share values might be 
very speedy and pronounced. It is quite true that for 
the time being additional force is lent to the speculative 
movement by what almost amounts to a pooling of 
American and English resources in many of these 
speculative operations, the recent deal between the Mond 
Nickel Company of this country and the International 
Nickel Company of America being only one of several 
instances where American and British capitalists are 
obviously working together for improved organization 
and inereased profits, and incidentally, perhaps, a big 
rise in share values. In America, as in this country, 
intrinsic merits of shares are supplemented by the effect 
produced by expanded credit and the speculative ten- 
dencies on the part of the public. 


NEW 


And the same observations have thir application also 
to the absorption of new capital issues. It is largely 
a question of atmosphere and psychology. Let us 
assume that to-morrow an issue is made where the chances 
of a substantial premium are practically certain, and, 
although the amount offered may be for some millions, 
there is little doubt that it will be covered from 10 to 
20 times. Such a transaction, however, will certainly 
not mean that there has been a sudden addition of 
many millions of pounds to the total available for invest- 
ment, but simply that there has been a quick credit 
expansion, and while that expansion will in a sense be 
corrected when the allotments have been made, and the 
profit-taking has followed, vet another potential instru- 
ment of credit will have been added to the already 
large supply. 

Briefly then, I believe, we have reached the time 
when the greatest caution is needed by purchasers of 
industrial securities, for when a change comes, as come 
it will, in the confidence in continued rise in price, it is 
probable that as prices fall, and the stream of new 
capital floiations slackens, the question then on everyone's 
lips will be —** Where has the money gone te?” 

Arrucr W. Kippy. 


Isstuki ABSORPTION, 


Financial Notes 


ConTINUED Activity. 
AvruovucH, as noted in another column, the activity and 
buying of many Industrial securities are maintained, not the 
least interesting feature of markets during the past weck has 
heen the great firmness and, indeed, in some cases the upward 
trend of priees in gilt-edged securities. A good effect was 
produced by the fact that the Birmingham Corporation Loan 
for £5,000,000 was over-subscribed in spite of the terms being 
regarded as rather high. A good many underwriters are 
helieved_to have taken the stock firm and at one time it was 
quoted at 2 discount, but at that level many buying orders 
were reported and it looks as though the original issue price 
might be maintained. British Funds have been conspicuously 
firm and it is indicative of the confidence which is felt nowadays 
in the Government being able to make an issue of a Conversion 
Loan on terms calculated not to disturb existing prices that 
the market should be so little affeeted by the fact that early 
in the New Year large lines of Government obligations will 
jaature, 
% * * * 
A Rattway Deve torment. 

Although the market for English Railway stock still remains 
ma rather depressed condition, there have not been wanting 
some signs of a little fresh buying during the past weck, a good 
deal of attention being given to the arrangements announsed 
for close inter-working between the L.M.S. and the 
Gt. Western Railway. There have, it appears. been various 
aerecments between the two companies since 1863, dealing 
with passenger and freight workings over various parts of the 
line, where the two companies touch. These agreements, 
however, have now been developed considerably to meet the 
changing conditions. 

* % * * 
New Caprrau Activity. 

Of the many capital fotations during the past week, not the 
least attractive jis the loan being made for Peru. At the time 
of writing, the formal prospectus. has not vet made its 
uppearance, but the underwriting arrangements have disclosed 
the general character of the terms. ‘The London portion of 
the issue for £2,000,060 is in 6 per cents. at the price of 1, and 
more than one-half of the proceeds will go towards redeeming 
outstanding sterling obligations. The Bonds give a flat yield 


a 


to the investor of £6 13s. per cent., but, on the basis of », 
average length of maturity, the yield is over 6} per ces 
There will be a Sinking Fund of about 1 per cent., operating}, 
half-yearly drawings at par, and, inasmuch as these drawips 
begin next March and the price of issue is 91, it will! be go. 
that, in themselves, the drawings constitute one of 4, 
attractive features of the loan. Details as regards the reyep 
of Peru are also satisfactory. 
* x * * 


Russtan DEFAUtTING Bonps. 

Although it will probably be many a long day before cit)» 
political or financial developments in Russia bring about ; 
return to the unfortunate foreign bondholders of that county 
of any resumption of interest on the many millions invest 
in Russia, I am glad to note that those concerned in protectin: 
the interests of the bondholders are not unmindful of prepariy 
for the event, however far distant. For some time past ther 
have been committees in the various countries affected, havin 
for their object the protection of holders of Russian Bor ‘. 
but it has, I think, very wisely been determined that, with, 





view to co-ordinating the efforts of these various organization 
in different Kuropean countries, an International Committe 
shall be formed for the protection of Russian bondholders g 
a whole. This committee is to concern itself exclusively wit 
bonded debts and will have an agreed policy on the subject 
debt settlement. Although there is no immediate prosper 
of any discussion on the subject, it is thought that t 
existence of an authoritative organization, competent to d 


with the question when and if it does arise, will be an advantag: 
both from the Russian and non-Russian point of vi 

* * * * 

Tur DELEGATES. 

Accordingly, an initial meeting was held last Tuesday unde 
the chairmanship of Lord Revelstoke at which thicre wa 
represented the committees and councils at present representing 
Russian bondholders in Great Britain, France, !olland 
Germany, Belgium, Switzerland and Denmark. In 
countries the delegates appear to have been selected from 
some of the foremost bankers and financiers, the five delegate 
for Great Britain, for example, being headed by Lon 
Revelstoke, while the remaining four delegates are Mr. Liond 
de Rothschild, Mr. John Rae, of Westminster Bank. Limited, 
Mr. G. H. Grace, of Campion, Pawle & Co., and Mr. HL. A 
Trotter, Vice-President of the Council of Foreign Bondholders, 

* * * * 
Monp NickEL EXxcirEMENTS. 

Quite the outstanding feature of the past ten days’ activities 
on the Stock Exchange has been the great rise in thie shares 
of the Mond Nickel Company. At one time last weck, an 
on the rumours of some fusion with the Internationa! Nickel 
Company of America, the 10s. shares rose to 8], representing 


2. Ee 


an advance for the one week of over 25s., while it must be 
remembered that only a few months ago the shares which 
were then in £1 form, were quoted at about £9 10s., so that 


in the interval the advance has really been to the equivalent 


of more than £16 if the shares were quoted in their old form. 
Moreover, even this does not represent the extent of the 


profits secured by holders of the shares, for at the time of the 
splitting a few months ago, new 10s. shares were offcred to 
shareholders at the low price of 65s. It is sensational bonus 
distributions such as these, together with constant cxpecta- 
tions of fusions involving a rise in capital values, which have 
done much to stimulate the boom in industrial shares. 

* * * * 


THe New MERGER. 


In the case of Mond Nickel, the reports of fusions lave now 
been confirmed by the announcement of negotiations for a 
merger with the International Nickel Company of America. 


It is understood that the Mond Nickel Company will receive 
for each of its ofdinary and preference shares corresponding 
shares in the new company, while the International Nickel 
Company will obtain for each of its shares six ordinary shares 
in the new company. Owing, it is stated, to the larger numbet 
of preference shares in the Mond Company, the carning 


of the new combine will be divided in the proportion of 4} to 
1 in favour of the International Company. The announce: 
ment of the present merger follows the visit of the chairmal 
of the Mond Nickel Company to the United States. 
* * * * 
BANKING IN JAPAN. 
The Report of the Yokohama Specie Bank for the first half 


of the present year is a good one. The profits increased 


from 7,056,687 yen to 9,058,075 yen. In spite, how: ver, of 
the increase in profits the directors maintain their conservative 
policy in the matter of distribution, the dividend being 
simply maintained at 10°, per annum, while a_ further 
3,000,060 ven is added to the Reserve Fund, and the total 


carried forward has been increased from 7,224,000 yen te 
82,000 ven. In fact, the present amount carried fi ward 
is very nearly equal to the profit for the half-year, while the 
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Reserve Fund now exceeds the paid-up capital by 2,500,000 
yen. 

* * * * 

Rapuaet Tucks. 

At the annual meetings of Raphael Tuck and Sons, it is 
natural that there should be some reference to the Christmas 
card in which the company, of course, stands pre-eminent in 
the matter of its production and at the meeting last week, 
Mr. Desmond Tuck referred to the debt which Christmas owed 
to the Christmas card, aflirming that while Dickens had 
immortalized Christmas, the Christmas card had vitalized it, 
giving the season a more enduring life. One of the directors, 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, referred to the financial strength of 
the company and the steady addition to its reserves. 


A. W. K. 


Motors and Motoring 
IV.—1929 Cars and their Prices 


IN continuation of my review of a few representative 1929 
programmes of manufacturers, that of the Sunbeam 
includes a new two-seater model on a 16-h.p. chassis, reduced 
prices of Weymann saloon and limousine models, and a new 
coach-built enclosed timousine model on a 20-h.p. special long 
wheel-base chassis. The firm make five 6-cylinder chassis (the 
Twenties have the standard and the long wheel-base) and the 
35-h.p. Straight Eight. The new 16-h.p. two-seater sells at the 
same price as the tourer, namely £550. The Weymann saloon and 
limousine are now £559 and £575 respectively. The Twenty 
Wevymann saloon is listed at £850, the same as the coupé ; the 
long wheel-base Twenty chassis is £620: the Twenty-five is 
£795: the well-known 3-litre £950; and the Straight Hight 
chassis is £1,375. All the Sunbeam engines have overhead 
valves, and forced water and oil circulations. The Sixteen has 
coil ignition: the others magneto. The 6-cylinder models 
have single-plate clutches, while the 8-cylinder chassis has a 
multiple plate pattern of clutch. All have four-speed gear- 
boxes with off-side control. The 6-cylinder productions now 
have central chassis lubrication. 


car 


The Riley Nine, which has won popularity, is sold in six 
forms. These include a Brooklands model, a two-seater, a 
four-seated tourer, a special tourer, the Monaco saloon, and 
the Biarritz super-saloon. The Monaco saloon, with triplex 
glass, costs £298 or £325 with sports engine and dual car- 
burettor. The Biarritz is a new type, and the coachwork is 
particularly constructed to eliminate interior noises. It is 
priced at £325 with safety glass, or at £319 with plain glass. 
The 14-h.p. 6-cylinder Riley is also new and is a development 
of the Riley Nine, the lines of which have been closely fel- 
lowed. Briefly, this engine is of 1,633 ¢.c. capacity, the valves 
are overhead and worked by push-rods and tappets and two 
camshafts ; inclined at 45 degrees, so that a 
hemispherical combustion chamber can be secured. There is 
forced lubrication throughout the engine. The same type of 
four-speed gear-box as is installed on the Nine has been 
adopted for the 6-cylinder ¢hassis, and the particular design 
has the very considerable asset that the third-speed wheels 
being in constant mesh and having helical teeth are resily as 
The four-wheel brakes are 


the valves are 


quiet as the direct drive on top. 
fully compensated, and both sets of brakes can be adjusted 
by hand while the car is in motion. Worm and full wheel are 
used for the steering, and the half-floating back axle contains 
spiral bevel final drive. The wheel-base is 10 ft. and the track 
4 ft. 8 ins., and such measurements give good body accom- 
modation. The special tourer costs £455, the Deauville coach- 
built saloon £525, and the Stelvio fabric saloon £495. 

The chief item of news in the Bentley programme for 1929 
is the introduction of a speed model 63-litre chassis. The 
general layout is similar to the standard model, with one 
or two alterations. These include a new design of radiator, a 
raised compression ratio, two carburetiors, back axle ratios 
of 3.5. for open cars and 3.5 to one for closed ears, and a 
The chassis price is £1,700. The 
standard 6j3-litre production now has an improved means of 
brake adjustment which does not entail getting under the 
car or the With cither a 12-ft. or 
12 ft. 6 ins. wheel-base this model costs £1,575. The 41-litre 


wheel-base of 11 ft. 6 ins. 


removing floorboards. 


chassis has now servo brake shoes and a plate clutch instead 
of the former Ferodo cone pattern. For open coachwork 
this chassis is listed at £1,050, and for closed bodies at £1,060, 

There are two types of Rover chassis, namely the 10 25 h.p, 
and the 2-litre 6-cylinder. Alterations are mainly confined to 
appearance and equipment. In the case of both engines there 
are overhead valves which are worked by push-rods, the 
water and oil supplies are helped by pump, the gear-boxes 
have three forward speeds, there is central gear-change, and 
the propellor shafts are enclosed. While 
magneto on the smaller chassis, battery and coil are used on 
the 6-cylinder. Again, a dry-plate clutch is installed in the 
first instance, and a three-plate clutch with cork inserts in the 
second. Final drive on the 10/25 is by worm and by spiral 
bevel on the 2-litre. The 10/25 h.p. sportsman coupé is a 
new model, This is designed to carry four persons, the rear 
seat cushion 
and with a trunk at the back of the body the price is £269. 
The cost of the 2-litre Wevmann satoon, with either folding or 
fixed roof, is now £395, which shows a reduction of £30. 


! 


ignition is by 


is pneumatic, the driver's seat is adjustal 


The 15.7 6-evlinder Crossley isa car which has already gained 
favour, and this is fair 
gives a good performance on the road. The fabric saloon sells 
at £550, the coachbuilt £575, and the enclosed 
limousine at £595, while the tourer is £405. It is a 
1,991 ¢.c., the engine has overhead valves and push-rods, and 
the crankshalt and camshaft each run in four bearings. The 
water circulation is forced, and there are four speeds. Six 
brakes are supplied, and the whecl-base, track and ground 
clearance are 10 ft. 3 ins., 4 ft. 8 ins., and 9} ins. The other 
models are the standard 20.9-h.p. 6-cylinder, which is made in 


designed and 


since it is cleanly 
’ 
suioon at 


cal f 


two wheel-bases, the super-six 20.9 which is on similar lines, 
and the new 2-litre sports model which sells, with Triplex glass 
and chromium plating, as a four-seated tourer, at £625. The 
fabric saloons on the 20.9 and the super-six 20.9 chassis : 
retailed respectively at £720 and £795. The 20.9 super-six 
enclosed limousine is known as the Canberra. because of its 
association with the Australasian tour of the Duke and Duchess 
of York. 

In a previous rey iew* the price s of the Armstrone Siddeley 
models for 1929 were given. Forthe most part, small improve- 
ments only have been made in the construction of the various 
former chassis, but there is one interesting development which 
had if desired 
on the short and long 20 h.p. and the 80 h.p. chassis, at an 
extra cost of £35 and £50 respectively. The design is planned 
to simplify gear-changing, to afford quieter running, and, 
by minimizing the delay caused with the ordinary change- 
speed mechanism, to assist a car's acceleration powers. A 


consists of a special gear-box which can be 


hand lever works in a dial on the top of the steering wheel and 
the dial has positions suitably marked for the four forward 
speeds, the neutral point and the reverse. 
driver selects his gear, and by depressing fully a pedal and 


By this lever a 
releasing it he causes the change to be made. It is noteworthy 
that the change is not made until this full movement of the 
pedal is effected. 
tion under his direct gaze, but he can do so whenever he likes in 


Thus, not only can the driver make his selec 


advance, and bide his time for the actual change of ratio until 
it is called for. If the pedal is partly depressed, the ordinary 
clutch action is available in effect. The gears in the box are 
concentric and compared to the ordinary box ihe pressure on 
the teeth is less, while surface eng 
of the constant mesh type the gears themselves cannot be 
clashed. There is also a new 12 h.p. 6-cylinder model which 
sells as a 4-seated fabric saloon at the modest pride of £275 
This chassis follows the usual Armstrong-Siddeley linc 


agement is increased. 


cing 








Your MororinG Corresrponvent. 











* Former reviews of 1929 cars and their prices appeared in the 

Spectator of September 15th, 29th, and October i3th. 
Answers to Questions on Books 

1. Southey (in a letter to Coleridge) 2. T. Hood (in a letter). 

3. Charles Lamb. 4. Sir A. Helps (Thoughts in the Cloister). 

- 5. («) Emerson, (b) R. Jefferies (The Dewy Me ry). 6. Dr. 

Johnson (Boswell’s Life). 7. Montaigne 8. W. Cobbett. - 

9. Charles Lamb (recorded by Leigh Hunt) 10, G. Gissing . 

11. R. Jefferies (Life of the Iields). 12. S. Butter (Kssays on 


Life, Art and Science). 
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(GLORIOUS YWINTER TOURS. 


Follow the Summer southwards this Winter by joining one of the delightful 
sunshine cruises to South Africa sailing from Southampton :— 
Lith and 19th December, 1928. 


and 
ith, 19th and 25th January, 1929. 


1st Class Travel Throughout. 


For parties comprising— Inclusive Cost. 
One person... on ons .. £169 — £175 
Two or more persons ins .. £148 — £160 
2nd Class Steamer. 1st Class Rail. 
F For parties comprising— 
One person... o ae .. £139 — £145 
Two or more persons oes . £118 — £150 





The duration of these tours is two months. The fares quoted include the cost of 
(a) the return ocean voyage of 12,000 miles; (b) a comprehensive railway tour of 4,000 miles 
to all localities of interest, including the Gold and Diamond Mines, Victoria Falls, ete.; 
(c) sightseeing tours by private automobile; (d) hotel accommodation, meals and bedding 
on trains, conveyance of baggage, ete. 







slny variations of the inclusive tours can be arranged to meet individual requirements 
IWWrite for spectal programme of Winter Tours (H.K.). Free on request 
Apply : 
The Director of Publicity, 
South Africa House, 
Trafalgar Square, London, W.C, 2. 
Or to the leading Tourist and Travel Agencies. 
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Some Standard Books and Editions 


m4 


Str CAULIRLES HOLMES: The National Gallery. 
If. Netherlar Germany, Spain. IfI. France and Fneland, 
Bryan’s Mistuaaes of Painters and Engravers. | 
Whitman’s Print Collectors’ Handbook, 18>. net. 
Siyv ROBERY Wirt: How to Look at Pictures, 7-. 6d.) 
WALTER CRANE: Line and Form, 83. 6d. net. The Decorative Mlustration of 
Books, &:. 6d. nct. The Bases of Design. ic. : 


LITERATURE 











art s Libraries. Inaugurated in 1847 by H. G. B l tal tbe Messrs. B t. 
’ > a able on ani ; Sir, 

2 Ss. Calverley’s pacer Works. H 

Coventry Patmore’s Poems, Complete in one volume. 7s. ¢ 

Pepys’ Diary. The only complete copyright edition. Edited by Hi. B 

cach. vols. 7s. 6d. net cach. In 3 vols. (India Paper), 42s. nett 

abridament: “1 s Pepys.” Ilustrated by E. H. Shepard. aos. 64. 

HERBERT READ: Endlish Prose Style. 3. Ne 

Fopre Comemandoens. Edited by J. R. ‘I 1, 9 

1662-1679. : (Short y.) 18s. net. 


Nirs. Ewing's Tales for Children, / 
Webster's New International Dictionary of the seg eee Language. ‘I 


} 
f dictionaries W Lich have been tame 


HIST: OR Y 


Dr. J. HOLLAND ROSE: Life of Napoleon I, tc. ot. The Life of Pitt. 
Dr MW. TeEMPERLEY: The Foreign Policy of Canning, 1822-1827. 
Prof. C.K. ERSTER: The Foreign Policy of Castlereagh 1815-1822. 
D.C. SOMERVELL: A Short History of Our Religion. 








Cardinal Gasquet’s Historical Works. 8 » ; & 
CLASSICS | 
Corpus Poetarum Latinorum.  ldidit Johannes Percival Postgaie. 2 .velun 26 cach. 
Dr. B, B. Rogers’ Translations of the Comedies of ieiciaiieiaial [ 
Mfunro’s Lucretius. 3 volumes. I. Introduction, ‘I’ nd Notes, ros. net. II. Exy 
Not } luction by Prof. Ei. N. da C. Andrade, ras. 6d. net. Jb. “Translation, 7s. 6d. 


SCIENC 
Prof BLN. da GC, ANDRADE: The Structure of the Atom. 3 ct. Engines, 
Siy WALLLIMN BRAGG: Introduction to Crystal Analysis. l. net. 
The World of Sound. 6s. net. Concerning the Nature of Things. 
Old Trades and New Knowledge, %s. 6d.crct. 
Mix Bors: The Mechanies of the Atom. 
Dre WH, COLWGhh and Prof. S. RUSS; Radium, X-Rays oi the Living Cel!, 25s. net 








Dro 1M. DAVIS aid De GW. C. RAYe: The Acousties of Buildings, 15s. net. 
CHESS 

Dro [LEN ANDER LLERKUIN?: My Best Games of Chess, 1908-1923, ros. 6d. net. 

JR. CAP EBLANC.1: Chess Fundamentals, tcs.6J.nct. My Chess Career, 7s. 6d. net 








York House, Portug - street, London, W.C.2 
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PARK LANE HOTEL 


PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


Telegrams: Telephone: 
“ Keighbrace, Crosvenor 
Audley, Londen.” 5555. 


> Frank eae? 





300 BATHROOMS. 300 BEDROOMS. 32 SUITES. 

















GREEN PARK HOTEL | 


PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 1. 


Telegrams: Telephone: 
. Yerparotel, Crosi noi 
Audley, London.” 3421. 
















































































THE MOST PERFECT AND EXCLUSIVE 
; HOTEL IN LONDON. 
TARIFF 
| Single Bedroom, Private Bathroom - 16/6 to 21/- EXQUISITELY DECORATED, 
Double, vi i - 27/6 to 35/- LUXURIOUSLY FURNISHED, AND 
Suites - 23 guineas to 3 guineas. EQUIPPED WITH EVERY CONCEIVABLE 
es CONVENIENCE, 
OWN GARAGE FOR 200 CARS JUST p LACE ore 
| COMPLETED ADJOINING HOTEL. LARGE CARACE ADJOINING. 
BRACEWELL SMITH, Managing Director. BRACEWELL SMITH, Managing Director. 
3- SINOME 3 SG SNE S| sai aaa tataaainaias 
P. anp D. COLNAGHI | MOTOR 
* (Established 1760.) | Tf 
< BY APPOINTMENT, 2 uso nob 
r FINE | 
PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS axp PRINTS CY. 
Always on View 
U _ is 
3 On, 2 Mccettuemnns Cola. 
re rtheomii g RS, | 
PAINTINGS. By SIR CHARLES J. | INSURERS OF MOTOR CARS 
HOLMES. | AND MOTOR CYCLES. 
L EMBER to 24th NOVEMBER. : -_—— 
3 [BEI “ i : 
fl POTTERY. By THE PRESENT-DAY 
POTTERS. MEAD OFFICE 
U EMBER to 12h DECEMBER | 136-138 NOPE STREET, 
2 & ‘ GLASGOW,C.2. 
i WATER COLOUR DRAWINGS 7 ees 
By LIONEL LINDSAY, | 
and 
3 MODERN COLOUR PRINTS. 3 ene 
2 By VARIOUS ARTISTS. $2 ABERDEEN EDINBURGH 
From Wth DECEMBER, AYR EXETER ; 
g BIRMINGHAM INVERNESS 
U Galleries: J BOURNEMOUTH LEEDS 
ie 144, 145, 146 NEW B OND STREET, re CARLISLE LONDON 
i LONDON, W.1. 1 DUNDEE MANCHESTER 
Colnayhi, We a cal OM, SS en | NEWCASTLE 
rene SMe SUC ————— Ve QV E—— Ht} 
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From the R.T.S. List, 1928. 


SIR E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, M.A., LITT.D., F.S.A. 
The Monks of Kublai Khan ; 12/6 net 


The narrative of the Chinese Monks, Sawma and Markos, regarding t 
Mongols and the Nestorian Church in the 13th Century 


DR. C. H. IRWIN, General Editor, Religious Tract Society. 
The Universal Bible Commentary —_ 7/6 net 


A valuable new or lume Commentary, with Introductions to each | 
the Bible, and abou it 25,000 Text Rete ices and ‘haa stations, 576 pages. 


DR. F. N. PELOUBET 
Peloubet's Bible Dictionary a 10/6 net 


with 560 illustration and maps. Gives in simplest languag 





Self-pron 


ull exposition of all topics mentione -d in the Bib! 


DR. WILLIS J. BEECHER 
Reasonable Biblical Criticism | 7/6 net 


] would be difhcult to condense into a sing le average-sized book a more com- 
survey of the field of Biblical criticism. 


MYRTLE. STRODE-JACKSON 
Lives and Legends of Apostles and Evangelists 6/- net 


A valuable book, giving evidence of keen rescarch and deep thought. 


MELVIN GROVE KYLE, D.D., LL.D. 


Explorations at Sodom 5/- net 


The famous archeologist here gives us the thrilling story of Ancient Sodom in 
the light of modern research. 


JANE EAYRE FRYER 
The Bible Story Book — 7/6 net 


For boys and girls from 8 to 14 years of age. With many coloured plates, f 
page pictures and numerous illustrations in the text. 352 large pages. 


MARGUERITE WILLIAMS 
John Pearce: The Man who “ Played the Game" 7/6 net 


This is the very human life-story of the well-known City of London Me 


FLORA KLICKMANN 
Flower-Patch Neighbours 7/6 net 


A delightful book which is characterised by a refreshing sense of humour, and 
Written with a light and graceful pen. 


W. PERCIVAL WESTELL, F.LS., F.S.A.(Scot.) 
Every One’s Book of British Natural History _8/ - net 


A practical and dependable guide, with over 100 coloured and other illustr: 


ANNUALS DE- LUXE 


HANDSOME CLOTH BOUND VOLUMES THAT MAKE IDEAL GIFTS 
The Boy’s Own Annual The Girl’s Gwn Annual 
. An i gift book, cont ng over rge | 


12/6 net ph hs poi ac ae cael eat ry ea 


mitere 














Our Gir’ Annual ~eee 


r a ri ‘ I 
umn? W ert ’ co tron t storie id 


Empire J Poe ie ‘is 7/6 net : 
Empire Annual for Girls each 


W onderful ¢ W coloured and other 
1 md very saa contents—adventure, rt 


School Boy’s Annual 3/6 net | 
School Girl’ S Annual Pree 


Two delight olum at admirably pro 
ries wh ich, ‘i ys sad irls deman r to-day more 
stently ‘th: in ever. 


Little sag ed 8 Annual 2/ 6 net 


This ** kiddies ea pack 1 with jo } 
ur and s ries in clear type, and has many es $ 





m colour 


THE R.T. x LONDON. OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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DEPOSITS (Oct., 


Correspondents throughout the 
world. 


Collections on Great Britain and 
Abroad given special attention. 


Conditions for the opening of 
accounts furnished on application. 


1927) 





ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1727). 


CAPITAL (FULLY PAID) ‘ 
REST OR RESERVE FUND (Oct. 
1927) ... 


£2,500,000 
£2,683,226 
£44,186,574 


The ramifications of the Bank 
throughout Great Britain and 
the entire world enable it to 
handle every description of 


British, Colonial and Foreig: 


banking business. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


OVER 200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL BANKING. 


LONDON OFFICES—City: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 
The West End (London) Offices are 


situated in the 


of trav 


West End: 49 Charing Cross, S.W.1, and 64 New Bond St., W.1. 
centre of the Hotel, Theatre bon ad Shopping Dis 1] are 
admirably adapted for attending to the needs 


HEAD OFFICE- EDINBURGH. 


GENERAL MANAGER: SIR ALEXANDER KEMP WRIGHT, K.B.E., D.L. 
TOTAL NUMBER OF OFFICES: 


230.. 
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MOON IWWONMIS MIMI IIMA INO 


NEW ZEALAND 


ih alk alk) 
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W292 Ort ‘Sm Ss Sst > 











New Zealand offers Sportsmen the finest Deer 
Stalking, Trout and Salmon Fishing and Deep 
Sea Angling in the World. 


The picturesque lakes and 
rivers of New Zealand are 
heavily stocked with TROUT 
and SALMON. 

The FORESTS and MOUN- 
TAIN FASTNESSES are 
the homes of great herds of 
WILD RED and FALLOW 
DEER, including the 
WAPITI and the MOOSE, 


and unlimited feathered game. 


FOR _THE 
TOURIST 


Vast Mountain Ranges, Glaciers, 
magnificent Gorges, Fiords 
equalling those of Norway, won- 
derful Lakes, Thermal activity, 
Pastoral Scenery, and unrivalled 
native Bush. 








The GIANT SWORD FISH, 


King Fish and Mako Shark 
provide exciting spo 

rod and line from lJaunchs 
in the northern sub-tropical 


HARBOURS and BAYS. 
The largest Sword Fish 
caught weighed 976 Ibs.—a 


world’s record, 


TRAVEL FACILITIES AND HOTEL ACCOMMODATION 


GOOD AND INEXPENSIVE. 


For Pamphlets and Information apply to 


The High Commissioner for New Zealand 





LOO OOOO MONON ON ONO ON ON ONO NOOO NO OOOO! 


415 Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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* 
The Paper for the Thinking 
Man and Woman 
"7 ry f me ¢ : 
BIGGER@ BETTER THAN EVER 
} 
| ind 
x 
While the “‘ Evening Standard” in eularged form makes a 
still wider appeal to its ever-growing public, it rcmains 
pre-eminently the evening journal for the discriminating, 
thoughtful reader. 
‘amuses ' cooitione OOo 
vs : complete services of ; TmitTric 
T / : “ : Pi¢ 
NEWS : home and foreign : POLITIC 
: . a. 66 Tie ens : : 
INA : news, the “Evening §;|7EpRATURE | 
FINANCE : Standard” City ; ; 
SPORT ; columns are unsur- | THE ARTS: 
: passed, and consti- : ; 
a CERES EGA CEHTISEI VES DB inceciccncncssiceccnscssesocces--000. 
feature which makes the paper indispensable to the City 
man and the business man. 
**A Londoner’s Diary,” one of the outstanding achieve- 
ments of modern journalism, is an acute daily commentary 
on the political, social and artistic life of the nation. 
In ‘‘ specialist ’’ subjects the ‘ Evening Standard’s ” 
readers are served by 
BOOKS .. ... ... ARNOLD BENNETT 
HORACE THOROGOOD 
THE THEATRE .. HUBERT GRIFFITH 
MUSIC... .. ~~... PHILIP PAGE 
MOTORING... —_... JOHN PRIOLEAU 
| BRIDGE .....—... HUGH ELLIOT 
No other evening journal boasts so brilliant a list 
of special contributors, a list which also includes 
DEAN INGE CLEMENCE DANE 
G. B. STERN A. A. B. 
] EDITH SHACKLETON W. B. MAXWELL 
DR. ALINGTON (Headmaster of Eton). 
: READ THE 
| 
i 
i 
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The Spectator 
1828 - 1928 


The Medici Society 
1908 - 1928 





HE Medici Society, in the year when it is entering on its own twenty-first anni\ 
offers heartiest congratulations to the Spectator on attaining a hundredth birthday. 


Readers of the Spectator have always been ready to accept the word in season and to follow The Society's 
SHOP advice to shop early whilst the Medici Galleries are still comfortably free of the last- 
EARLY minute shopping crowds, which sometimes make Christmas rounds more pain than 
ad ‘ pd , ble “eae ae ee ss hgcas : 

pleasure. ‘The full range of The Society’s Christmas gifts is now on view, and they 
are more delightful and varied than ever before. Anyone who has artistic tastes and wishes to choose 
with discrimination should at once make his way to 7 Grafton Street in order to browse, unharassed and 
unhustled, amongst the charming things that abound there : Medici Prints, including several subjects 
just published, delightful modern colour-prints from 1s. 6d. to 21s., framed and unframed ; drawings 
by Diirer, Holbein and other Old Masters ; and flower-pieces, both old and new. In addition to The 
Society’s own publications there may be found in its galleries a number of objets d’ art eminently suitable 
for Christmas gifts—Italian wood- panels, gilded candlesticks, framed mirrors, boxes, della Robbia ware, 
modern glass, ‘model ships, folding telephone screens, stationery cabinets, bridge-blocks, shopping lists 


and a host of delightful trifles. In addition The Medici Society’s Bookroom carries a special and carefully- 
selected stock of Autumn and Christmas books and many finely-bound volumes suitable for presentation, 


This year’s range of Medici Cards and Calendars is better than ever. Particular mention may be made 
MEDICI of the 1d. and 2d. Cards of a religious nature which have been specially designed for those 
CARDS AND engaged in Church and Social work. A full display is now on view at all The Society's 
CALENDARS Galleries, and those who are not able to pay a personal visit are invited to write for the 
id. to 7/6 free illustrated catalogue which will be sent by return of post. 


// 


Parents, aunts and relations who for the past two years have found the Medici Children’s Gallery 


MEDICI hunting ground for those original and jolly toys which every right-minded child loves, 
CHILDREN’S will be glad to know that The Medici Society will open a special display of British 
GAI LERY > Handicraft Toys in mid-November. Children’s pictures (including Miss Margaret 


Tarrant’s new painting, “ Suffer Little Children to come unto Me,” a centrepiece for her 
well-known triptychs, “ 4// Things Vise and Wonderful” and “ The Star of Bethlehem,” each 21s.), chil- 
dren’s Christmas Cards and Stationery and an abundance of Books, both old and new favourit I 
also be found in the Children’s Gallery. An illustrated list will be sent post free on application. 


Space forbids more than a mention of The Medici Society’s Christmas book publications, but an illustrated 
. ~rxgacg Autumn List and prospectuses may be had on request, and they may be seen at all good 

CHRISTMAS ? 
GIFT booksellers. Lorty-Nine Poems of iv”, H. Davies, illustrated in colour and line by Jacynth 
SIF pacyan 

BOOKS Parsons, the young genius whose drawings last year for Blake’s Songs of Innocence created 
; such a stir, bids fair to be the most popular gift-book of the season. (Price 8s. 6d.) 


Eleanor Farjeon’s d/phabet of Magic (6s. net), illustrated by Margaret Tarrant with delightful pencil draw- 
ings, is a book that will appeal to all lovers of poetry as well as to children. 


] 


A Glimpse of Greece, by Edward Hutton, is both a work of literature and a guide-book full of practical 
information, and if only for the sake of the amusing and exhilarating dialogues between the author and his 
compagnon de voyage, Norman Douglas, it will be treasured. (Price 18s.) Other books include Sussex 
in the Past, by Lady Wolseley, that well-known authority and enth isiastic writer on the best-loved of En oglish 
counties, ‘Mlustrated with eight colour plates by Garnet W olseley (price 15s.) ; Artists and Their Friends in 
England, 1700-1779, a scholarly yet amusing work which should prove invaluable to students, by W. I. 
Whitly (2 volumes, 42s. net) ; Bristol Porcelain, by Frank Hurlbutt, an important monograph with numer- 
ous illustrations (price 63s.). A number of small but charming books for children and some original 
anthologies decorated by Claude Lovat Fraser are also amongst The Society’s Christmas books. 


Write for Lists or 
VISIT THE MEDICI SOCIETY’S GALLERIES 


7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, W. 1. 


$7 Heldenhurst Road, Bournemouth ; 8 Torwood Strect, Torquay ; 63 Bold Street, Liverpool ; 
Princes Street, Harrogate ; and 755 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S.A. 


/ 
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Recognising that the function of a great newspaper 
is to record the intellectual and artistic life of the 


te nation not less than the day-to-day events of its 
than political and economic life, the 
| they 
hoose , 
=|) Daily Celegraph 
Dyects 
Wings 
» The 
itable : has devoted much space to such departments of the 
ware, national activity as literature, the drama, music and 
oe : pictorial art. 
tion, } In literary y ——— it has long been regarded as the 
e most influential and best informed of our great 
= ai : dailies. No other English newspaper sets apart so 
ote much space to the reviewing of current books, and 
r the one employs a more competent staff of reviewers. 
On two days in the week, Tuesdays and Fridays, a 
PI P we of the DAILY TELEGRAPH is regularly 
ove assigned to this purpose, and the quality of its literary 


Facieak . a y eee ee . raat ieee 
sritish lendeaiaitila is sufliciently attested by the facts that 


OO eee Re ERE ERR EEE) Ree e eee eee w eee n esses anes 


7 among those who have written in its reviewing 
hil columns in the past few months are John Drinkwater, 
I Sheila Kay-Smith, Majorie Bowen, Henry Williamson, 
S. P. B. Mais, Arthur Waugh, Francis Birrell and 
= Edmund Blunden. 
rated 
good The quality and independence of outlook of these ; 
cynth reviews give them a special value to authors, and the 
reated wide circle of educated readers which they reach 
Prins, : and Jinflu “nce invests them with an importance e 
oe beyond that of any other current organ of opinion, 
alee Besides these regular pages of criticism, all works of 
od Ii outstanding note are given special treatment. The 
pst weekly list, published each Saturday, of recently 
nglish published books of merit will also prove a va'uable 
7 cuide to readers. 
umer- 
:. Order from any Bookstall or ! Applications for Advertising 
: Newsagent or from the Publisher : : Rates should be addressed : 
The Daily Telegraph, Hi 6G; Reevcs, Advertisement 
Fleet Strest - ‘s s§ Bee | : Manager, 138, Fleet St E.C.4 
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~ Oe MAGNET'S 
DIAMOND JUBILEE 


PROGRESS 


FROM ONE HUNDRED TOA MILLION 


URING the past 60 years 
the Society has 


NEVER PASSED A 
DIVIDEND. 


NEVER LOST A PENNY 
OF THE MONEY 
ENTRUSTED TO IT. 


NEVER FATtLED TO 
HONOUR WITH-. 
DRAWALS PROMPTLY 
AND FULLY 


Invest where vour money 
earns a good return in abso- 
lute security and performs 
a public service as well, 





THE 


MAGNET BUILDING ae 
i OF 0: 
81-83 HARROW ROAD, BS. gap"? 


LONDON, nema Ny 
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A tice = your Servants.. 


“ 


.... they give you warmth th 





moment warmth is needed. ‘The, 
go down, burn up or go out when 
you wish. They make no dirt and 
demand no labour—before, during 
or after use. Yes .... they almost 
dispense with one servant’s work- 
we call them “Vhe Saving Grates.” 
The GL. & C.C. . .. is at the service of 
public, throughout its area of supply, for 
information and advice on any use of eas. 


G. A. Service will welcome engitrtes s 
al the address below. 


GAS 


for Homes of To-day 


THE GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY, HORSEFERKY ROAD, WESTMINSTER, 
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The Book Pages of 


Che Observer 


are on the highest level of contemporary criticism. 
They furnish a full and living survey of the reaim 
of letters. No great journal gives a larger propor: 
tion of its space to literature. Famous writers are 
frequent contributors. These pages are indispensable 


to every reader of thought and taste. 


, we we ao J 


Special Features 


A Weekly Literary Article by j. C. SQUIRE 
“New Nevels” by GERALD GOULD 


Weekly Notes on “Books and Authors ” 





Signed Reviews by the Leading Crilies 
of the day. 


DRAMA AND MUSIC 


“AT THE PLAY”: Articles and criticisms by ST. JOHN ERVINE 





*“ DRAMATIS PERSON” .- - Week by Week 
+ MUSIC AND MUSICIANS *: by A. H. FOX-STRANGWAYS 
And a various range of other special features. 


SS 7 ww. eC, 


OLDEST AND MOST FAMOUS OF GREAT SUNDAY JOURNALS, 
THE OBSERVER is known and quoted throughout the world. 
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UNKNOWN 


N days gone by some of the 
world’s best literature lingered 
unacclaimed after its first publication. 
Sometimes it was many years before 
the praise of competent critics reached 
the public ear, and the unknewn 
author started into fame. 


The unknown author of to-day has 
a better chance. The book-loving 
public is on the waich for him, 
scanning the pages of the critical 
journals in order not to miss the 
rising of a star upon the literary 
horizon. 


The most critical 
Literary 


Praise in its columns 


famous of all 


journals is ‘ The Times”’ 
upplement. 
Supp! t 


AUTHORS 


is the highest honour for which a 
new author can wish, for it is known 
to be absolutely independent and 
impartial, and its reviewers (though 
anonymous, according to the rule of 
* The Times "’) are the most famous 
authors and critics of the day. 


“The Times "’ Literary Supplement 
gives the best ard soundest review 
of every new book of any interest or 
importance, wherever published. Its 
weekly leading article on some sub- 
ject of current interest, its complete 
bibliography, its notes on sales and 
other special features make it eagerly 
read by thousands of discerning 
booklovers in all parts of the world. 


Che Cimes 
LITERARY 









Every Thursday - 
Of all newsagents and bockstalis. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE -_— - 


post free to any address for one year, or proportionate amounts 
for shorter periods. 
Printing House Square, London, E.C. 4. 


AAI) 


SUPPLEMENT 


Price 3d. 


- 17/4 


Send a subscripiion to the Publisher, 
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NEXT WEEK 


Tuc Bisuor or Winciuester writes on “* The Civilization of } Mr. E. F. Benson writes on his personal reminiscences of 
Browning. 
41 


the Future.” 
Me. J. B. S. Hatpanr writes on ‘* Physics Declares its | Mr. Hemprerr Wore contriliites another epigrammatic 
poem, 


Independence.” 
LATER ISSUES 


Mr. NormMan ANGELL on * Europe and America.” 
Mr. E. S. P. Haynes on * Divorce Law Reform.” 


In our issue of November 17th 
Lory Monracte or Beaunrev reviews the future of roads 
in Great Britain in a deeply interesting and authoritative 





Herr Emin Lupwia is contributing a series of articles on 
a recent journey to the Near East, which will be begun 
on November 24th. 


article. 
In forthcoming issues we shall also publish articles by 
Me. Sr. Joun Ervine on * Mr. Shaw and the Traveller.” 
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